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Tbe International Institute of Agricnltnie was established under the 
[ntemational Treaty of June 7th., 1905, which was ratified by 40 Govern- 
ments. Eleven other Governments have since adhered to the Institute. *' 
I It is a Government Institution in which each Country is represented, 
by delegates, The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. ^ 

The Institute, confining its operations within an international sphere^ 
shall: 

(а) Collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic infonnatiou concerning farming, vegetable and ani- 
mal products, the commerce in ^ricultural products, and the prices pre- 
p^ailing in the various markets. 

(б) Communicate to parties interested, also as promptly as possible, 
the above information. 

((;) Indicate the wages paid for farm work. 

(d) Make known the new diseases of plants which may appear in 
ly part of the world, showing the territories infected, the progress of the 
tseases, and, if possible, the remedies which are effective. 

(tf) Study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insur- 
ttce, and credit in all their aspects ; collect and publish information which 
light be useful in the various countries for the organisation of works con- 
ected with agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit. 

(/) Submit to the approval of the Governments, if there is occasion 
»[it, measures for the protection of the common Interests of farmers and 
ir the improvement of their condition, after having utilized all the ne- 
Essary sources of information, such as the wishes expressed by intema- 
fonal or other agricultural confesses, or by congresses of sciences applied 
D agriculture 01 agricultural societies, academies, learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Associatiop 


GERMANY. 


[ORGANIZATION OF THE SATE OF BUTTER BY THE DAIRY SO- 
CIETIES WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
ACTIVITY OF THE FEDERATIONS FOR THE SALE OF 
BUTTER, 


by Dr. Orabsin, General SecfOary 

of the Naiional Federation of German Agricuttural Co-operative Societiet, at Darmetadi, 


SOURCES: 

There is in German no complete monograph on the organization of the butter market especially 
dealing with the organization of the federations for the sale of butter. Only in technical 
journals treating of co-operation and the dairy industry we find here and there brief 
notices on the subject, hi its meetings the National Federatimi of German Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Societies, however, has on various occasions occui;fied itself with the 
organization of federations for the sale of butter. We may therefore take account of the 
yearbo<^ of that federation, for the years 1897, 1898, 1902 and 1906. (JahrbUcher dee 
Reicksverbandes der deutscken landwirtschaftlicken Genossenschaftetif Jakrgang 1897, 1898, 
1902 und 1906). 

)n the development of the Hamburg ButtO' Auction Sales, the two fothiwlng publications of 
Privy Councillor Petersen may be consulted with advantage. 

'>» Ostholsteimsche Meierei- Verband seit seiner Griindung im Jahre 1886 (Bast Hplstei" Dairy 
Federation since its foundation in 1886). lyubeck, 1895. • 

"He Butiet Auktionen des Betirks-Meierei-Verbandes fiir Ostkolstein^ ihre Entwicklung und ihre 
Bedeutung (Bast Holstein Dairy Federation Butter Auction Wes, their Development and 
their Impcntance). Butin, 1905. 


§ I. Progress of co-uj^i^katiyis buttbr making. 

The information we possess as to the numbe^ of the German dairy 
ocieties shows this form of co-opeVation has made considerable progress 
tt GeiMny in the last twenty years, as has indeed the agiicultiiial eo- 
iperative movement generally. 
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According to the ^tistics collected by the National Federation of 
<jemian Agricultural Co-operative Societies, there were : 

on July 1st., 1890 639 co-operative dairies 

M M » ^900 2,245 „ 

on December 31st., 1912 3,313 „ „ 

And these figures do not give the full number of co-operative dairies, 
as they only refer to registered "co-operative societies. "For economic ptir- 
poses, we must include among these co-operative societies other busi- 
nesses of co-operative character assuming various legal forms (registered 
Unions, limited liability societies, etc.). The number of these dairies is 
considerable, above all in Schleswig-Holstein, Bavaria and Wurttemberg, 
and they may be reckoned to day at 700 or 800. Thus the number of 
co-operative dairies in Germany is about 4,100, 

In the yearbook of the National Federation for 1911 (i) we find a 
group of data relating to the quantity of butter produced by these 
dairies. Thus, it is known that 1,869 dairies, with regard to which inform- 
ation has been obtained, received 2,352 million litres of milk. This 
amount is used for the most part to make butter, for the sale of fresh milk 
and the manufacture of cheese with Unseparated milk are carried on only 
to a very limited extent. In fact it is seen from the information published 
that 1,163 co-operative dairies sold 167 millions of litres of fresh milk and 
85 of them utilised 9,600,000 litres for the manufacture of cheese. The ba- 
lance of the milk, utilised in buttermaking, must amount to about 2,175 
million litres. This conclusion is supported by the fact that statistics give 
the amount of butter produced by 1,621 co-operative dairies as 77,600,000 
li^., and then about 28 litres of milk would have been required for the 
manufacture of i kg. of butter, which is nearly the average. 

It remains to be known up to what point these data may be consid- 
ered applicable to the 4,100 co-operative societies in existence and con- 
sequently to decide if they can serve as a basis for generalisations. In 
reality, it is not possible to determine accurately, by the help of figures, 
whether the above data are to be considered as corresponding with the 
average, either in the case of the 2,250 dairies that have given no inform- 
ation as to the quantity of milk supplied or in that of the 2,500 that 
ha^ given no indication of the amount of butter produced , 

It is therefore with reserve that we estimate that all the dairies of 
co-operative character annually treat about 4,500 million litres of milk 
producing altogether (if 28 litres are required to make 1 1^. of blitter) about 
160 million kgs, of butter of an apprqximate value of 370 million marks 
Nor can we establish accurately the relation of the quantity of butter 
produced by the co-operative dairies to that of t^e total amount produced 

(i) Jahrhuch des Reicksvethandes der^ detUschtn landmrtschaftUchen Geno&stnscht^tn f^r 
1911. P. 580 (Yearbook of Uie National Federation of Gennan Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies, p. 580). » * 
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Gernrany. Several estimates have been made of total amount of but- 
r produced in Germany; but the bases of the calculations — average 
oduction per dairy cow, average consumption of milk per inhabitant, 
nsumption of Unseparated milk for nourishment of animals — ate 
certain. Recently von Altrock (i) using the data at his disposal, has 
iculated the total milk production at twenty five thousand million 
:res (2,300 litres per dairy cow), the human consumption of fre^ milk 
7,847 million litres (120 litres a year per inhabitant), and the consump- 
Mi of milk fox feeding animals at 2,195 million litres ; so that there 
3Uld remain 15^181 million litres for butter and cheese making. However, 
2 think the consumption by human beings and animals is Under- 
timated and that the amovmt left for industrial tra.nsformation would 
snot 15,181 million litres but only about 13,000 million. 

The Co-operative Dairies therefore supplied about Y^d. of the butter 
'oduced in Germany, while the remaining “/^rds. were furnished by priv- 
e persons, separately, whether owners of dairies or simple farmers, 
lese data show at once that, even to day the production of butter and 
leese, on a large number of farms, is carried on with the most primitive 
[uipment and often on very unscientific methods. Dairy Co-operation 
is therefore a vast field before it to expand in. The fact is, bow- 
er that the co-operative production of butter has attained a very con- 
lerable position in German economy. Except the loan and savings banks, 
> other branch of co-operative enterprise has attained such importance. 

In order to show more clearly the part played by the co-operative pro- 
iction of butter in relation to the economical interests of Germany, we 
all reproduce here some figures relating to the importation and export- 
ion of this product. In 1912 the butter imported was 555,530 quintals, 
lued at 129 million marks ; the amount exported, for reasons that are 
ry well understood, has become insignificant and Jin 1912 it had fallen 
2,187 quintals valued at 598,000 marks. 


§ 2. VARIOTJS methods of selling BirTTER. 


The butter of the co-operative dairies is either sold directly or through 
e medium of federations for the sale of butter, ^yhen the co-operative 
nies sell their produce directly, they consign it, either to wholesale or 
tail dealers (wholesale sale), or to the consumers and members of the so- 
Jties (retail sale). 

It is generally sold to the wholesale dealers in tons or barrels of 50 tgs . 
t. The retail dealers e^her receive the butter in vessels of inferior cap- 
ity or in pats of half a pound or one pound sent by post or rail. The 


(i) Dr. VON Altrock. Beitrage zur^tatistik der Mikhwirtschaft, pp, 32 {Contribututn 
^ Statistics of ifu Milk Indu^ry). Berlin, 1912. 
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btttter is delivered to ^^timers on the spot in quantity as desired ; in case 
it has to be forwarded, it is sent in pats of half a pound or one pound oj 
parcels Usually of 5 kgs. Sale to members of the dairy also frequentlj 
assumes considerable importance. 

We have not sufficient statistical data to determine the degree 
to which each of the difieient forms of sale is practised. We maj 
say geherally that in districts where a considerable amount of butter is 
produced, but the population is not dense, the dairies are obliged tc 
sell their butter wholesale to large dealers at a distance. Th^e con 
ditions are met with in several of the Eastern provinces of Prussia (Eas1 
and West Prussia, Pomerania and Posen), as also in the Grand Duchies 
of MecklenbUig, Oldenburg, in Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover and SoUthert 
Bavaria. Here, when the co-operative dairies sell directly for their own 
account, that is to say not through the medium of the central co-operative 
societies for the sale of butter, they find their principal customers in the 
wholes ale dealers of the most important centres of the butter trade : Berlin 
Hamburg, Dresden, Leipzig, Prankfort on Main, Colc^e, Kempten, etc 
On the other hand, retail sale has attained great importance, very oftet 
far superior to that of wholesale sale,in districts with an urban or denst 
industrial population, and chiefly in the provinces of Westphalia, anc 
Hesse Nassau, the Rhetiish Provinces and in South West and Centra 
Germany. 

We can only obtain figures vrith regard to the extension of wholesale 
and retail sale in the case of a few districts. The Statistical Tables of tb 
Dairy Pederation of the Province of Pomerania show that in 1911, in tha1 
province 117 co-operative dairies sold : 

(а) wholesale 9.290,332 pounds (i) of butter 

(б) retail 2,725,799 „ „ 

(c) to members 1,823,072 ,, „ 

(d) to the staff 27,498 „ „ 

The wholesale therefore fer exceeded the retail sales, being nearly 
three times as considerable. The data we possess show quite the contrary 
proportion for sales of butter in January, February and March, 1907 by 
12 (13) co-operative dairies of the Grand Duchy of Hesse. 

^ According to these figures, daring the period, there were sold: 


(«) in barrels . 

(6) despatched by rail, in boxes con- 

17,326 pounds of butter; 

taining one pound or half 


pound pats . 

(c) by post, parcels containing one 

156,733 „ „ „ 

pound or half pound pats . . 

75.923 

(d) i^eftail, on the spot 

{e) to members ^ . . . . , . . . 

44,506 

22,610 ,, „ 

^ c 

(i) A German pound correponds with half a kilogranune. 
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Here therefore the wholesale sales (a) are ifteior to those made to 
tail dealers (&), or to cotisumers on the spot and at a distance and to 
embers {c. d, e.) . and during the six years since the date of the above return, 
ere must have been a further movement in favour of direct sale to con- 
mers. 

Butter is sold to wholesale or retail dealers either at a price fixed 
advance, which remains in force for the whole period of the cohtract, 
at the market price of the day. 

To establish this price the quotations of the centres of the butter trade, 
thin the sphere of influence in which the place of production is, are con- 
Ited ; thus, in North Germany, Berlin and Hamburg rates are usually 

f .rged. However, according to the situation of the dairy, the quality of 
produce, and the method employed for establishing the price, it is also 
tomaiy to arrange a higher or lower fixed price than that ascertained. 
Generally, we must consider sale at the market price of the day as 
tost usual. In. the case of parcels sent by posttoconsUmeTs at a distance, 
imetimes fixed prices are charged ; yet the first system prevails in the 
ise of retail sales and is the rule in sales to consumers on the spot, 
embers are often granted specially favotiiable prices, sometimes far 
wer than the market prices. Thus butter was sold to the members of 
e co-operative dairies of the Grand Duchy of Hesse which we mentioned 
►ove at 2 marks the kg., while the average wholesale price was 2.40 mks. 

What we shall say hereafter will show to what degree the co-operative 
iries sell their produce through the medium of the federations for the 
fe of butter. 


§ 3. Advantages and disadvantages of the various forms 

OF SAEE. 

The question whether the preference should be ^ven to wholesale 
r retail sale has been keenly discussed in the German co-operative press, 
fo agreement could be come to, nor can one be come to. 

Everybody, however, agrees that every co-operative society must, 
I the first place, endeavour as far as possible to meet the needs of members 
bd non-members of the locality. Jdote precisely, the question takes fhe 
Rowing form : Must preference be given to sale to‘ wholesale, or to retail 
palers, or again to sale to consumers at a distance, the butter being for- 
(arded by parcel post ? 

It is said in favour of direct said to consumers at a distance of small 
Qiounts of butter forwarded by parcels post, that in this way the dairies 
ill themselves obtain the^rofits of the wholesale and retail dealers, and con- 
:quently higher prices. As the butter trade gives a gross profit of 
om 20 to 40 pfennigs per kg., by selling directly^o the consumers the 
^-operative dairies would themselves obtain this. Besides, sale to a 
rge number of consumers rendets the dairies far more independfet 
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Umi trade carried <^y one dealer or a small number of wholf 

sale and retail dealers. In tbe latter case, the dealers can much xuoi 
easily influence prices and theylmow that the dairies must give way to then 
ance they can not sell their comparatively large and var3ring amouni 
of butter elsewhere. 

But, with these advantages in favour of retail sale, there are, als 
drawbadcs. Retail sale requires labour and expenditure far in excess i 
wholesale sale. Preparation of the parcels, despatch of correspondenc 
makmg out accounts, book-keeAg, examination of customers' complaint 
all involve much trouble and ®p^e. The irregularity of the demar 
is another drawback. The number of consumers is subject to variatioi 
in accordance with individual circumstances ; the quantity consumed ofh 
varies very considerably according to the season ; for example, in the holi 
day season, the sale almost ceases. Another important point is the soly. 
ency of the customers. Generally, the system most in use, that of parcels 
paid for on delivery, excludes the possibiHty of loss, but the system is not 
always applicable. The greatest difficulty is to obtain a sufficiently laig^ 
number of customers. Jh fact the great masses of the population cannot 
purchase directly from the dairies and have the butter sent them by par 
cels post. In view of the comparatively high charge for carriage of th€S( 
parcels — * 25 pfennigs foi 5 kg. for 75 kilometres and less, and 50 pfennig 
for distances of more than 75 kilometres — it is only advantageous in th 
case of parcels of 5 kgs. containing 4,750 grs. of butter. 

Now for a number of reasons — want of money, small daily consump' 
tion, want of suitable stwre rooms — a very large number of the poorei 
classes, or even of persons of average means are not in a position to tafe 
such large supplies of butter. It is true that several households of relationf 
or friends may make a collective order and then divide the quantitj 
received but this system is very inconvenient and in practice too oftetj 
leads to disputes and misunderstandings. Thus the great mass of tlK 
population is obhged to buy daily small or very small amounts from the 
retail dealers. 

Direct sale of butter forwarded by parcels post is only suited to 2 
limited number of private customers. These are families in easy dreum 
stances, consuming large quantities of butter,and possessir.g suitable store 
rooms. They desire to have fresh butter of the best quality and it is oftei 
foir that reason that they apply to the dairies which are best able to meei 
their requirements. The group of these consumers of superior goods car 
not naturally be large. It is true that direct sales to the public do not all 
originate with the superiority of the butter consigned. Ba their efforts 
to obtain a larger private custom, the cooperative dairies often sell at 
prices far lower than those asked by the retail trade, and this has exdte <3 
violent opposition on the part of the dealers |o the carriage of buttci 
by parcel post. In these drcumstances, direct purchase means for the 
mistress of a middle <!fass houselioM a“ saving she is glad to make in viev 
of the limited resources of the family. However', as an amount of from 
4 to 5 kg. of butter exceeds the requirements of an ordinary middle dass 
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amily, or in the absence of a sthtabk plade fox sirring it, it becomes ne-^ 
essary to share the quantity boi^t among relations and friends, \rith 
tU the drawbacks such a system may entail. All these reasons render the 
j^lication of direct sale to private customers impossible or at least dif- 
Icult. 

It is above all in districts of large production without Urban centres 
ear that might make a large demand, that the co-operative dairies hava^ 
D address themselves to wholesale and retail dealers for the sale of their 
►reduce. 'The question whether it is more profitably to sell to wholesale 
r retail dealers leads to considerations similar to those set forth in our 
^mination of the advantages and disadvantages of direct sale to con- 
imers. It may be to the advantage of the dairies to deal with retail 
Ither than with wholesale dealers when they have succeeded in obtaining 
►T themselves a solid dient^e which can take their whole output of 
titter regularly at suitable prices. 

The question whether it is best to adopt a fixed price or that of the 
larket for the day is simpler than that of wholesale or retail sale. The 
lie of the output at a fixed rate is a great convenience for the management 
E the business, but it is not scientific. It is true that the management is 
lUs relieved from the necessity of watching the market prices, and con- 
;quently from all anxiety as to obtaining the best possible prices; but this 
Ivantage costs the dairies dear. The dealer who has to bear the risk 
the fluctuations in price naturally keeps this risk in mind ; and pays a 
ice very much below the average annual rate. 

Several co-operative dairies have had sad experience of this, above all 
the autumn of igii when, through deficiency of pasturage, the price of 
itter at Berlin rose to 153 marks the % quintal and the dairies, bound 
f contracts for the year to supply at fixed prices, could only obtain 
0 marks. In face of financial losses of this character, any advantage 
e system may offer disappears. Therefore the co-operative federations 
e Unanimous in recommending the dairies to arrange their contracts in 
cordance with the daily market price. 

The above statements are confirmed by the statistical data at oUr 
»posal. However, we have no complete statistics of the results obtained 
^ the dairies by the various systems of sale, but the data for certain 
K)perative federations and dairies throw some light on the situation. 

know the average prices realised in 1911 by 117 co-operative dairies of 
(merania. 

They were: 


For wholesale sale J25.18 mks the % quintal, 

„ retail „ ^ 136.40 „ „ „ „ 

„ sale to members . . . 127.70 „ ,, „ „ 
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Ftivate Pcnooi 

To DcateM 


y , at Kwd at the 

Contiact Market Sate 
■" Price totheDay 

at Fixed 
DntracC 
Ftke 

slttk» 
Market Bate 
ibr theDay 

To Mentboi 
(Sopplylst 
HiU^ 

(Marks) (Miuki) 

(kia^) 

(Marks) 

(Harks) 

I9II-I2 . . . 140 145 

1.32 

1-39 

I-3I 

I9IO-II . . . 1.32 1.35 

1.26 

1.29 

1-25 

The co-operative dairies of Hesse, with which we have already deal 
above, obtained in 1907 the following prices per pound: 


Jatmaty 

Febtoaiy 

Hat^ 


Irf. 

pf. 

Pt 

Por Wholesale Sale to Wholesale Dealers, 

102.2 

120.1 

120.6 

„ „ „ „ Retail Dealers . . 




{a) at Fixed Contract Price .... 

123.6 

X26.O 

124-5 

(6) at Daily Market Rates 

125.7 

126.3 

125.2 

For Sale of Butter forwarded by Parcel 




Post 

126.1 

127.6 

127.1 

„ Direct Retail Sale 

127.0 

1284 

127.7 


The following ^ilres relating to prices obtained by a lai^e co-opei 
ative dairy of Pomerania are especially instructive. The prices are ex 
pressed in pfennigs per pound. 


Tears 

BerUa 

Price 

Prices 

for 

Butter 
Desfiatched 
Wholesale 
Free of 
Charge to 
fierlin 

IM^rence 
between 
these 
Wholesale 
Prices 
and the 
Beifin Prices 

Prices 

obtidned 

in the 

Cities 

Prices 

Obtained 

with 

Despatch 
by Parcel 
Post 

Piioes 

Obtained 

with 

Despatch 
by Parcel 
Post after 
Dedttctioo 
of Cost of 
Potwardiag 

DiSerenoe 
between 
theHetail 
Prices in the 
preceding 
Colnmn 
and the 
Wholesale 
Prices 

%907 

118.83 

120.95 

-h 2.12 

132-07 

137.01 


+ 7-06 

1906 

120.39 

122,17 

+ 1-78 

131-53 

135.48 


+ 5.31 

1905 

118.90 

119.48 

+ 0.58 

129.12 

I34'95 


+ 6.47 

1904 

114.82 

113-18 

— 1.64 

123.91 

129.17 

i2o.iy 

+ 6.99 

1903 

112.29 

113.25 

+ 0.96 

123.47 

128.33 

119.33 

+ 6.08 

1902 

109.10 

113-39 

+ 4.29 

122.64 

129.15 

120.15 

+ 6.76 

1901 : 

113.65 

ift.05 

— 0.50 

124.30 

129.75 

120.75 

+ 7-70 

1900 

IOI.19 

110.21 

+*Sjo 8 

121.18 

V * 

X25.88 

116.88 

+ 6.67 
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These figilres prove that direct despatch to the consilmers at a distance 
is the most profitable form of sale. The above Pomeranian co-operative 
dairy obtained in this way 6 or 7 pfennigs more per pound, less cost of 
forwarding (9 pfennigs per pound), than by wholesale sale. The difference 
is not so considerable in the case of the Hessian and Westphalian societies ; 
but the statistics are less accurate and detailed and consequently un- 
suitable for comparison. 

It must be noted in reference to the data reported for Hesse and West- 
phalia, that the sales at daily market rate are far higher than those at con- 
tract price. The difference, for the reasons already noted, is above all 
noticeable in the year igii-1912 in which it was 7 pfennigs per pound in 
the case of sales to dealers. 

While recognising the advantages of retail sale, we must observe that, 
in consequence of the conditions above explained, wholesale sale is an eco- 
nomic necessity for many co-operative dairies. The enquiry as to the form 
economically best adapted to this mode of sale seems then to be of great 
importance. After the happy experience of the federation of co-operative 
societies, United in central associations — central banks, central societies 
for purchase and sale — it was necessary to think of Uniting the co-oper- 
ative dairies in central organizations of sale — federations for sale of butter, 
and federations for sale of butter by auction. 


§ 4. Origin and development op the federations for the 

SALE OF butter. 


The origin of the federations for the sale of butter dates from 
about 1870. 

The oldest Central Co-operative Society of this kind, the Osipreussische 
Tafetbuifer Produktionsgesellschafi fik den Buiterabsatz zu Kdnigsherg 
east Prussian Society for the Production and Sale of Butter, at Konigs- 
erg), was founded in 1877. But it was only about 1890 that there was the 
,rst strong movement in favour of central organizations. This moye- 
lent was, on the one hand, encouraged by the law of 1889 on co-operative 
pcieties which recognised the central associations, and, on the other hand, 
k the rapid increase in the number of co-operative dairies at that time. 
Pith the multiplication of these institutions — in 1895, they were already 
U22 — the necessity of providing for the collective sale of the butter by 
iieans of central oo-operative sodetios began to make itself felt. Thus 
[le economic coUndllor Johannsen at the congress of the National Federa- 
on of 1897 at Dresden Showed that independent sale on the part of the 
iparate co-operative dairies was the cause of v^y keen competition 
hich, in its turn, led to a lowering of, prices. Every day we may 
)serve the efforts made by new dairies to obtain customers, by offering 
wer prices, not only for wholesale*suppIy, but also for supply by parcel 
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post. " The consequence of this rivalry was not only that it became 
impossible for the co-operative dairies to have any influence for the esta- 
blishment of profitable prices, but also that the quality of the product depre- 
dated. Unrestricted competition prevented any efiort for the improvement 
of the quality of the butter ; societies could not attempt to obtdn a good 
product when they had always to be on their guard lest they should go under 
in the struggle of competing producers, aiming in the first place at cheajmess 
at the expense even of quality,, The little care shown with regard to the 
latter had at the same time an appreciable efiect ; it rendered competition 
with butter by its substitutes possible ; margarine injured the butter export,, 
while twenty years before it was still important. These circumstances led 
to the foundation of federations for the sale of butter, the task of which 
was to reduce the mutual competition of the co-operative dairies ; to dis- 
tribute the product evenly on the markets, to strengthen the position of 
the co-operative dairies in their dealings with merchants and other customers,, 
and thus to acquire a beneficial influence in establishing and fixing prices 
and finally to favour the improvement of the quality of the butter. 

Thus the central societies for the sale of butter now existing in Ger- 
many of which we give the following list were founded ; 

Molkereiverbaftd ‘"Kleehlatt’* e, G. m. h, H, Prenzlau (Federation of 
the " Clover ” Dairies, limited, at PrenzJaU) ; 

Niederbayerische Butferverkaujsgenossenschaft in Passau (lyower Bava- 
rian Co-operative Society for the Sale of Butter, at Passau); 

Ostpreussische TafelbiUter-Produkiivgenossenschaji in Konigsberg (East 
Prussian Co-operative Society for the Production of Table Butter, at Ko- 
nigsberg); 

Westpreussischer Buiterverkaufsverhand in Danzig (West Prussian 
Federation for the Sale of Butter, at Dan trig); 

Zeniral-Buttervefkaufsstelle der Vereinigten Molkereien des Schlesischen 
Bauernverein in Breslau (Central Society for the Sale of the Butter of the 
Confederated Dairies of the Union, of the Silesian Peasants, at Breslau); 

Verkaufsverband norddeutscher Molkereien in Berlin (North German 
Federation for Sale of Dairy Produce, at Berlin); 

Verkaufsgenossenschaft Nordwestdeutscher Molkereien in Oldenburg 
(Co-operative Society for the Sale of the Butter of the North West German 
Dairies, at Oldenburg); 

Molkereiverband Osifrieslands in Esens (Federation of East Frisian 
Dairies, at Esens); 

Schwuhischer Molkereiverband Chemnitz (Suabian Dairy Federation, 
at Chemnitz). 

The Federations for the sale of butter by auction have the same objects. 
The oldest of these is the Buttercutkiions-Verband in Hamburg (Federation 
for the Sale of Butter by Auction, Limited, af Hamburg) which dates 
from 1886, and in whiqh 5 district dairy Federations of Schleswig-Holstein 
are interested. , '■' 

In 1907, a Butteraukiionsverhand e G. m. b. fl, in Berlin (Federation 
for the Sale of * Butter by Auction, Ltd., in Berlin), was founded on the 
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model of the foregoing. The new federation specially serves for the co- 
operative dairies of the provinces of Brandenburg and Pomerania as well 
as those of Mecklenburg. ‘ 

We have only incomplete statistics with regard to the quantity of the 
butter sold by these central societies. The managers of these organiz- 
ations are not disposed to publish statements of the work done by their so- 
cieties, as they fear that rivals may take advantage of them. So the follow- 
ing figures refer in some cases to years already remote, as it has not been 
possible to obtain those for more recent years. The amount of butter sold 
by the following federations was : 


North German I^ederation for Sale of 

^ Dairy Produce in 

Federation of “ Clover ” Dairies ... 
Co-operative Sale Society for the North 

West German Dairies 

Central Society for the Sale of Butter, 

Breslau 

bower Bavarian Co-operative Society 

for the Sale of Butter 

Suabian Dairy Federation 

East Prussian Co-operative Society for 
Production of Table Butter .... 
iVest Prussian Federation for the Sale 

of Butter 

federation for the Sale of Butter by 

Auction, at Hamburg 

federation for the Sale of Butter by 
Auction, in Berlin 


I9II 

I9II 

16.73 million mks, 

2.03 „ „ 

I9II 

„ ,, 

1911 

0‘55 „ 

1906 

1907 

3-02 

2.28 „ „ 

1898 : 

<^•58 

1907 : 

243 „ 

igi2 : 

3*30 

1912 : 

I-50 „ 


Total . , . 36.02 


Allowing for a certain increase in the sales of the four federations, the 
ipires given for which refer to years too remote from us, the total amount 
i butter sold by the central societies may be reckoned at from 40 to 45 
uUioiis. This amount does not seem too large, when we compare it with 
^ total amount of butter produced by co-operative societies, which is 
[bout 370 million marks. Certainly the centralisation of the sale is less 
ppreciable in the case of butter than in that of grain and livestock, on 
coount of the different nature of such produce. 

Grain and livestock not being capable of any transformation rendering 
Hem immethately^ fit for consumption cannot be sold directly to the 
onsumer . in their ca^ wholesale trade remains an economic necessity, 
►u tHe other hand, butter, an article already prepared and ready for 
msumption, may be sold immediately. And we have seen in the 
uegomg section that the co-operative dairies have even profited to a 
ir y arge extent by this possibility, when the necessary economic condi- 
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tious existed for immediate retail sale. Under these conditions, the dairies 
have no need of the intervention of federations for sale. 

Yet, even when the co-operative dairies are obliged to sell wholesale, 
affiliation to the federations does not proceed to the extent that might be 
desired. 

There are several reasons for this. Already at the Congress of the 
Kational Federation held at Dresden in 1897, it was asserted that the man- 
agers of the dairies are averse to their affiliation to federations for the sale 
of butter. They see in the work of the central societies, which deprive 
them of the power of choosing the markets for thdr produce, a limitation 
of their autonomy. They desire, as is easy to understand, to supervise 
this important work themselves, and they consider themselves capable of 
arranging so as to obtain a profit for the society at least equal to that the 
central societies can obtain for it. Nor are they ready to interrupt their 
already existing business relations with wholesale or retail dealers. 

Nor must we forget the very great difierence there may be in the 
qualities of butter, in consequence of which many dairies are afraid that 
their produce may not be suffideutly appreciated by the central societies. 

het Us add that the customers are often used to the mark of sUdi or 
such a special co-operative dairy : the centralisation of sale would not al- 
ways allow of their individual tastes being considered. It is chiefly for 
these reasons that the sale of butter by means of central societies has not 
had the development that would, however, have been desirable in itself. 

We must finally mention an institution lately founded by the National 
Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative Societies, for the purpose 
of regulating the butter market. In consequence of the rapid increase 
in the consumption of butter in districts where the population is dense, and 
the increase in the sale of fresh milk, a large number of co-operative 
dairies were no longer able to meet the requirements of their aistomers by 
means of their own produce. They thus found themselves forced to buy 
either from the federations for sale or from dealers. To obviate this ne- 
cessity of recourse to dealers, in May, 1912, the National Federation organ- 
ized a free exchange of addresses between dairies desiring to purchase butter 
and those wishing to sell (i). In this way the dairies are given the poss- 
ibility, of coming into immediate relations with each other, without any 
expense, so that supply and demand may balance each other, while the 
expenses of commission UsUal in' trade are saved. 

§ 5.'^ Organization and results of the federations 
FOR The saee of butter. 

The existing federations for the sale of butter have almost all been 
coustittated under the legal form of registered co-operative societies. They 
declare that their chie4 object is the collective sale of the butter pro- 
duced by their afffliated clairies. 


(i) Sm ** Bulletin of Economics and Social Intelligence ”, August, 191a, page 4. 
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They have also another class of objects, such as the encouragement 
of all efforts tending to the improvement of the conditions of production 
and the quality of the produce or the collective purchase of the material 
made Use of in the dairies. Besides the co-operative dairies for a special 
district described in their rules, owners and renters of dairies are admitted 
as individual members of the federations. As far as regards large landed 
proprietors who own dairies, their admission seems fully justified ; but at 
first glance it might seem strange also to admit persons working dairies 
jin their character of land holders or tenant farmers. However, as regards 

b interest of the societies this can give rise to no anxiety and, certainly, the 
__uence of the federation in this way can only be increased, as is desirable. 

If the federations for the sale of butter desire to attain their object, they 
trust make sure of the compulsory consignment of the butter produced by 
heir members, that is to say, introduce the system of c(miptikory c(mi%fmeivt. 
*his is arranged differently in the different federations; sometimes exoep- 
ion. is only made for the amount of butter needed for the consumption 
f the members, sometimes also that of the butter intended to be sold direct- 
^ to consumers or retail dealers is excepted . This is because the co-oper- 
tive dairies will not or cannot give up this method of sale, because it is 
ften more profitable, for the various reasons which we have mentioned, 
t is, however, certain that it is a cause of weakness for the central sale 
rganization. 

The Federations sell the butter to wholesale or retail dealers at the 
'arehouses they have founded or by auction. The largest Federation, 
be North German Federation for &le of Hairy Produce, in iqii sold 
Utter to the amount of 12,580,000 marks wholesale and 4,150,000 marks 
;tail, in its 35 warehouses for the sale of butter in Berlin and Dresden. 

The commission charged by the federations varies between 1 and 4 
fennigs a pound. Payment for the butter sold is made to the dairies 
ither on the basis of the prices actually received for the produce forwarded 
j the dairies after deducting expenses ; or on the basis of an average price, 
ter classification of the produce according to quality. The latter system 
especially applied by the North German Federation for Sale of Hairy 
rodUce. la that Federation, the average price is arrived at by dividing the 
t quantity of produce supplied during a month by the total receipts. 
ier to offer, under the form of a higher price, a reward to the dairies sUp- 
ring specially good quality butter and also in oiderthat the price of good 
tter may not be reduced on account of produce of inferior quality, every 
isignment is examined on its arrival by a competent employee and placed 
one of six classes corresponding with the various qualities. The average 
ce is only paid for the third class ; a certain fraction is added or deducted 
the case of the other <iasses. Any member is allowed to compare his 
)duce with that of the other members on the spot and also to subject 
1>utter to the exananation of an arbiter. 

This mode of payment is justified by the great extent of the business 
ich renders difficult a calculation* in each case on the basis of prices ac- 
lUy realised on the produce forwarded. 
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At the same time, the classification is a strong incentive for those con- 
cerned to improve the quality of their produce. For this reason, we find 
similar systems of classification in other federations for the sale of butter. 
What further contributes to the desired lesultis the fact that the federations 
have instituted trade marks for their members in order to show the origin 
of the butter, which is the more effectually done, as they are protected 
by law against those who make use of the trademarks illegally. 

Thus the Konigsberg co-operative society has re^stered the lily of 
the valley as its trade mark, the Bast Prussian Federation for the Sale of 
Butter has registered the violet, that of PrenzlaU the clover. The necess- 
ity of preserving a good reputation for these marks protected by law obliges 
the federations from time to time to examine the quality of the butter their 
members forward. 

On the results of this examination may depend the continuance of 
their membership or their right to continue to Use the trade mark. 

The results obtained by the federations for sale of butter and the fed - 
erations for sale of butter by auction have answered the expectations of 
their founders . These institutions have above all had a favourable influence 
on the formation of wholesale prices. It is certain that the increase of 
from 40 to 45 marks per quintal in wholesale prices in the last fifteen or 
twenty years is to be attributed in the first place to various economic causes, 
but it is also evident that the agreement established among the co-operative 
dairies has also appreciably contributed to it. While at first the separate 
dairies were dependent upon the wholesale dealers, who qpuld consequently 
lower their prices, the dairies have become to day, in consequence ^ their 
unions, an active influence on the butter market. This appears also espe- 
cially in the fact that these dairies have their part in fixing the prices of 
butter in the leading centres of trade in Berlin and at Hamburg. As the 
price of butter on these two markets is of decisive importance for the trade 
throughout Germany, a rate accurately corresponding with the real con- 
ditions of the market and the prices really paid is of the highest importance. 
It is one of the great merits of the federations for the sale of butter to have 
Worked untiringly for the removal of abuses in the fixing of the price of 
butter. What, in the second place, tends to the establishment of a just 
price is the fact that the prices really paid at auction sales in Berlin and at 
Samburg ate published and consequently allow of the official quotations, 
being checked. 

The beneficent influence of the federations is making itself more often 
felt even among non-members. Still, the co-operative dairies, not attached 
to the federations, have often, even within the last ten years, had painful 
experience in their relations with the trade. In times of slackness of 
business it has frequently happened that small dealers have returned their 
butter after purchase^ have deferred payment or even riot paid at all. 

And we must not forget that very often in their conditions of purchase 
the dealers insist on large deductions for tare, so that there is really a veri 
large reduction of the net weight. • 
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Wliat deserves special notice is the useful work accomplished by the 
federations in improving the quality of the butter by means of the 
systems of examination and classification they have instituted. The 
German dairies must try more continually to improve their produce, as 
in consequence of the improved means of international communication 
and methods of production, butter is becoming an article of international 
trade and the amount imported into Germany is increasing (i). 

As the purchasing power of the population is increasing and superior 
•quality is always better appreciated by a larger client^e, perfect home man- 
ufactured butter will be as readily sold as indifferent butter exposed to 
severe foreign competition. It is therefore very important from the point 
of view of national economy that the federations for the sale of butter 
should actively seek to improve the quality of their produce. 

The result of their efforts in all these directions would be still greater 
if the co-operative dairies that have to sell wholesale adhered in larger, 
numbers to the federations. But the difficulties we have mentioned hinder 
them. There is another difficulty, namely that an understanding has not 
yet been come to between the various federations for the sale of butter 
in North Germany. These federations even compete against each other, 
above all on the Berlin market, and so the influence they might have is 
weakened . 

Finally as regards the distribution of free lists of addresses recently 
arranged by the National Federation, in order that the supply and 
demand may be more evenly balanced, it seemed evident in advance that 
it could only have a limited success. For the establishment of a com- 
plete and effective balance between supply and demand, commercial instit- 
utions of a more extended range than that of a mere exchange of addresses 
must be founded. However, about 40 co-operative dairies, mostly in Cen- 
tral and Western Germany, have applied to the National Federation for 
permission to benefit by the arrangement. We have not yet any statist- 
ics of the business actually concluded in this manner. However, the Na- 
tional Federation has received frequent communications on the matter 
announcing the passing of contracts and expressing full satisfaction with 
the initiative taken by it. 


(1) The import wasiu r^oi 166,360 quintals ; in 1905, 369,370 quintals , and in 1911, 560,730 
'quintals. 
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1. irregularities and errors to be avoided' 
IN agricultural co-operation, 


sotmcBS: 

Pxo MeHORIA BEIREFFEND EINlGe IM IfANDVnBXSCHAFTUCHEN GENOSSENSCHAFTSWBSEN WABIt^ 
NEHMBAXBFEBl^DNB13a£KU£NFIIG£VBKM£tl>DNODERSBLB£N. ErlaSS dCS K. K. AdECr- 
baumujistenunis. [Report m comectim with certain Defers in AzriwUwal Co-operation- 
and the Means of Avoiding them in Future. Circular of the I. R. Departm^ of AgricuUure), 

Oesierreichbches STATIBTISCHES Handbuch, igii. K. K. Statistische Zenixalkonunission. 
jgi2 (Austrian Statistical Handbook for 1911]. 

OESIESREICBISCHBS LANCWlRTSCHAFrUCBB GBKOSSENSCBAFTSPfiBSSE, Jauuaiy 9tb., 19X3. 
No. 229. 


I. Work of the agricultural department. 


We have on various occasions spoken of the development and import^ 
ance of agricultural co-opexation in Austria, showing how the societies are 
associated in Regional Rederations and Central Banks, in their turn almost 
all united in a central body, the General Federation of Austrian Agricultural 
Co-operative Societi^ (AU^emeimr Verhand landwirtschaftlicher Genossen- 
schafteH in Oeskrreich), with head quarters in Vienna (i). Now, therefore, we 
shall limit ourselves to reproducing the latest statistical data recently pub- 
lished. 

• According to official statistics there were in Austria (on January 1st.,. 
1912) 11,196 re^stered agricultural co-operative societies in a total of 17,841 
co-operative societies, agricultural and not agricultural. The principal 
group of the former was composed of co-operative credit societies of Raif- 
feisen system, 7,991 in number ; the remaining 3,105 are societies of various 


(i) See Sutietin of Economic and Social Intelligence, Year I, Mo. i. pp. 114 et aeqq. ; Year II. 
No. 2. pp. 39 et seqq. ; Year m. No. z. pp. 23 et seqq. In No. 10, of Year m, we bq^an tbe 
publication of a seriea of artfbles by Dr. Ono Genexal Secretary of the General 

Federation [of Agricultural Co-operative ‘Sodeties, in which he deals with the ca:ganization of 
agricultural co-operative societies in the various Provinces (See same BuUetin, Year IV> Nos. i 
and 2}. 
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character ; societies for production, purchase and sale, co-operative ware- 
houses, etc. In the year 1911 the increase in the number of agricultural 
co-operative societies was as follows : Raiffeisen Banks, 380 ; other co-oper- 
ative societies 401, with a decrease of 20 banks and 83 agricultural co-oper- 
ative societies of other character. 

The Raiffeisen Banks alone have about i million members, a number 
which increases rapidly ; in fact there were in 1903, 443,000 ; in 1908, 
785,000 ; in 1909, 863,000; in 1910 ; 945,000. With regard to tik business 
done by them, the credits and debits together showed a total of 316,290,1000 
crowns in 1903 ; 691,845,000 crowns in 1908 ; 783,995,000 crowns in 1^9 ; 
and 867,560,000 crowns in 1910, This progress corresponds with an in- 
crease in the number of Raifieisoi Ban^, which was respectively 4,258; 
6,627 ; 7,159 and 7,631. 

Taking into consideration the part played by the Raiffeisen Banks 
in general agricultural economy and in their relations with other agricul- 
tural co-operative societies, it is easy to understarxd that such a network 
ofco-operativesocieties associated in more than 30 Federations and Central 
Banks, constitutes an element of vital importance for the national economy. 

This large development has been realised, thanks to the spirit of as- 
sociation and solidarity of the farmers, and, Iasi not least, thanks to the 
provident action of the Department of Agriculture, which has given the 
co-operative agricultural movement its utmost support. It is thus that 
agriculture has to-day at its disposal a thick network of co-opera- 
tive credit societies, which have put down usury in the coimtry districts ; 
while the co-operative societies for purchase and sale, on the one hand, pro- 
vide the farmers with the articles necessary for their business, at cost price,, 
and, on the other, procure the sale of the produce of the members wholesale, 
eliminating the intermediaries and reducing the expenses. The Feder- 
ations, on th^r side, discipline those economic forces, so that they may 
form a firm compact organization and promote the foundation of new 
co-operative sod^es, propagating co-operative principles by example, 
and instruction. 

The work of the Agricultural Department, which has organized a serv- 
ice specially for the purpose, has been active and unceasing in behalf of. 
co-operation, giving support to good undertaking, and laying down rules 
for their guidance so that the co-operative movement may proceed wi^ 
one aim, granting subventions, etc. This Department recognised the right 
of the agricultural co-operative societies to representation in the Superior 
Coimdl of Agriculture ; further, the Department always consults the 
agricnltiiral economic organizations, in important questions. 

* 

* ♦ 

Kow the Agricultural Departmto has issued a circular in form of a 
^^eport, indicating in it certain irr^ularities in co-operative practice and 
laying down rules so that in future greater prudence and circumspection. 
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may be exercised in the foundation and administration of co-operative 
societies. 

Recently, there have been failures and cases of nusmanagement in the 
co-operative field, which have given rise to serious apprehensions. En- 
'Cmies have profited by them to throw discredit on agricultural co-oper- 
ation in general. But on the contrary, the defects complained of are due 
either to inexperience or to maladministration, and, in any case to the 
misapplication or non-observance of the fundamental principles of co-oper- 
ation. Therefore, to draw general conclusions from particular and isolated 
instances would be exa^erated and unjust. 

In fact, co-operation appears more and more as an economic prin- 
ciple rating on a solid basis and fruitful in brilliant results, when the 
necessary precautions are taken. 

Now, the Agricultural Department is calling the attention of fanners 
to certain principles of prudence that have been recently more than cmce 
iorgotten and is layaig down stricter rules for the concession of subventions 
to the societies. 


§ 2 . Precautions to be taken in the foundation and management 

OF A CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, 


The Agricultural Department, about 12 years ago, prepared a pro-| 
gramme for the encouragement of co-operation, including measures both 
general in character (education, technical advice, moral support) and 
specially economic (subventions in money). 

Now certain persons have fallen into the mistake of beheving that th 
amounts placed on the estimates for subventions to the co-operative sod 
eties might serve directly for founding co-operative societies, without th 
members having to concern themselves too much with the collect* on c 
the necessary funds. Co-operative societies have been founded careless! 
as it was held that the Department would at once hasten to supply th 
larger part or all of the funds for instalment or working, without enquirin: 
whether the conditions indispensable for the prosperty of the undertai 
mg in contimplation, and principally the spirit of union among the member 
existed or not. 

Now, co-operative societies are undertakings, of somewhat difficul 
and often complicated organization in which interests are at stak 
involving the fortune and the liability of many individuals. The failur 
of such undertakings therefore may have most important consequence 
for the money market and may not seldom re;^uce many small farmers t 
poverty. 

It is therefore •inadmissible t^^t co-operative societies should b 
formed carelessly and withotft the necessary precautions, in the 
ation that the State will intervene to. make up for the errors committ®^ 
by means of subventions 
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State action, says the Report, in behalf of co-operation is not intended 
4o take the place of, hut only to awake and revive, the free energies snd 
economic forces of the organized farmers, leaviii.g them all the responsibility. 
'Therefore the subven.tions granted by the State must never form the finan- 
cial basis of the society. The members must arrange for that by contrib- 
uting the necessary capital. 


So much in general. In particular then., in co-operative credit soci- 
eties, we must admit the very great importance of the book keepers' being 
persons duly prepared for their work and absolutely trustwortly. It 
is necessary always to keep an eye on the economic situation of the members; 
to examine rigorously in each case if the applicant for credit really de- 
serves it; to supervise the use the borrower makes of the money received 
and especially to see that the savings deposits are not immobilised in mort- 
gage loans, as that conflicts with the idea of personal credit. Frequent and 
thorough examination must be made. 

In the case of co-operative purchase soci^ies, the Report especially 
recommends that farmers be prevented from installing large warehouses 
and storehouses, unless they have abundant capital and reserve funds. 

Censure must also be passed on societies of very small farmers that, 
without capital of their own, work not only as co-operative credit societies 
and societies for purchase of every kind of goods, but also buy buildings 
in which to instal themselves ; and further, besides engaging in business of 
the most varied kind, undertake the working of mills, co-operative 
dairies etc. It is also to be deplored that many agricultural co-operative 
societies buy and sell articles of food and manufactmed produce, without 
the commercial experience indispensable for the purpose. 


With regard to co-operative societies for the collective purchase of machin- 
ery, it is observed that the results some of these have given have not been 
good, because the co-operative form had been adopted in cases in which 
it was not suitable. Certain individual farmers unite and form co-operative 
societies for the purchase of maclunery with the sole object of obtaining 
a subvention from the Department* Some of them even, immediately 
after receiving the subv^tion, have been seen to dissolve or return their 
members’ shares. 

It is besides impossible for su<jh societies to huve a large number of 
members; further, we cannot even, as a nfle,. call them real co-operative so- 
cieties. The Department has, therefore, decided not to grant subventions 
to associations for purchase of machinery, except in special cases. 
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§. 3. Co-operative societies for production 

AND THE subvention SYSTEM. 


It is, however, in the co-operative societies for prodtiction and sale that 
we find the most serious defects. 

It must not be forgotten that the leading principle of co-operation 
for production and sale is the association of small farmers, in order that 
they may enjoy the same advantages as the large landowners, that is, have 
at their disposal credit, implements for production etc. 

In the co-operative societies for production more than in any other 
class of co-operative societies there must be a spirit of self sacrifice and mut- 
ual understanding among the members, since, they have usually to meet 
large initial expenditure. Now it often happens tl^t the members invited 
to enter these societies do not consider the real meaning of the step 
they take and sometimes start from false premises and there are even 
some who regard the co-operative society as a collective undertak- 
ing with interests opposed to theirs as individuals. Others, ill informed, 
think that the State will pay the greater part of the initial expenses, by 
means of its subventions, and so on. 

It must be added that such persons do not think it necessary after- 
wards to arrange for payment of interest and sinking fund on the debts 
contracted, nor interest on the working capital, and the working expenses, 
which will be necessarily high, the rather as a capable manager is required 
who must be well paid. , On the other hand, these members starting with 
the idea that the society is a foreign body, ask exaggerated prices for the 
goods they furnish to it. This is why the first duty of propagandists in 
behalf of co-operative societies for production and sale and co-operative ware- 
houses must be to make future members clearly understand that provision 
must be made for the payment of the larger part of the cost of installation 
by means of real contributions on shares, so that the new undertaking 
may not labour from the start under the weight of the interest to be paid. 

• Further, members must be informed, that, as in the case of every busi- 
ness which has to provide for the building of a large edifice equipped with 
machinery, etc., they must for a time accept lower prices for their produce 
and must think how they may soonest extinguish the debt contracted for 
installation expenses, since it is in this way that they, as constituting the 
co-operative society may, in time, become proprietors of an industrial estab-, 
lishment, which would amply compensate them |pr their sacrifices. 

It must not be thou^t that the success of the society is secured if 
the above principles tre conformed to. It must be able to colmt upon a 
certain and continual supply ef produce ; another condition of success 
is that the society should have for its of action a locality the produc- 
tion from which corresponds with thq object. The situation must there- 
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iore be studied beforehand, in order that a bad harvest, a hailstorm or 
any unforeseen event may not involve the ruin of the society, 

A slight error in the calculation and examination of the various ele- 
ments may lead to consequences of extreme seriousness, not only for the 
members, but also for co-operation generally on account of the discredit 
cast upon it. The farmers who take the initiative in founding a society 
of the kind of which we speak must understand the responsibility they as- 
sume. 

Taking all this into consideration, the Agricultural Department will 
[oUow a much more severe line than formerly, when it has to decide with 
regard to the grant of subventions to new co-operative societies “for pro- 
iuction and for production and sale. 

First of all, no subventions will be granted to societies applying for 
the piupose to the Department, unless the Department has been first con- 
sulted before the society in question proceeded to purchase expensive buildings 
and machinery, to prepare its budg^ etc. They are therefore recommended 
to advise the Department in time, during the period of preparation, as also 
during the same period, to keep informed the Federation or Central Bank 
to which the society in course of constitution will presumably apply 
for credit. 

The Department will also not give subventions to those co-operative 
societies that have principally an industrial and capitalistic character, 
although they call themselves agricultural co-operative societies, such 
namely, as co-operative mills and bakeries, large co-operativesugar refineries, 
societies for making syrups, etc. 

The Department, when granting subventions to the agricultural co-oper- 
ative societies for production and sale, in addition to most strictly exam- 
"ning whether the special circumstances and environment in which the 
3 -operative society is formed give guarantee of its prosperity, will impose 
he following conditions ; (a) as a rule, at least 50 % of the costs of instal- 
ition, must be met by means of contributions in cash on shares ; (6) the pro- 
incein which the Society is situated must grant a contribution, (c) the bud- 
:et and estimates must be examined by technical experts, (d) the greatest 
conomy must be used in building and the installation of machinery ; (e) in 
he budget provision must be made for the extinction of the debt incurred 
or installation in about fifteen years ; (/) the members must be boimd by 
he rules to remain in the society for at least five or ten years and to supply 
heir own produce to it ; (g) the rules must lay down that the balance shall 
how the true value of the buildings, machinery, etc ; as well as payment 

0 members of an instalment of 75 % of the minimum price of the produce 
applied ; whilst the balance will only be paid when the society has really 

1 net profit ; (A) the rules must provide for the formation of a sufficient re- 

«rve fund. ♦ 

In addition, when granting a subvention, the ^Department will be 
ireful to make the society give a receipt in which it undertakes to repay the 
amount of the subvention received, in case of failure to observe the con- 
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ditiolis imposed, or of the management not being conducted with the ne- 
cessary zeal and circumspection. 


§ 4. Management of the federations of co-operative societies. 


With respect to the Federations of Co-operative Sooieties or CentralBanks^ 
the iReport observes that if most of them have been managed in a praise- 
worthy planner, certain of them give occasion for just apprehension and 
have even called disaster, creating a current hostile to agricultural 
co-operation generally. 

Without specially insisting on the too evident errors which, by good 
fortune, are only very rarely met with (as, for example, speculation, the 
use of letters of exchange of the affiliated societies in order to obtain money, 
opening books of fictitious deposits, the extension of credit beyond the affil- 
iated societies, negligence of the Board of Management and the Council 
of Supervision in the accomplishment of their duties), it is observed that 
some Federations do not keep a just proportion between their own funds, 
which are too small, and their borrowed capital. In such case it is ne- 
cessary to increase the paid up capital and reinforce the reserve fund. 

Another still more serious error is that certain Federations do not care 
sufficiently that their own securities should be easily realisable and so run 
the risk of finding themselves in serious difficulties whenever at a given 
moment large demands for withdrawal are made by their depositors. The 
confusion existing between land and personal credit when recourse is 
had to mortgage operations to satisfy the requirements of personal credit (i), 
contributes to this. On the other hand, there are cases of the immobilis- 
ation of the surplus funds, in contributions to the initial expenses of co- 
operative societies for production, or in purchase of real estate, etc. What 
also prevents the fluidity of capital is its investment in securities the 
value of which fluctuates. 

This is why for investments at long maturity there must be correspond- 
ing securities, that is loans, bonds and mortgage bonds for long terms. 
Yet, as a rule, the Federations must grant credit in current account and 
invest the surplus cash in current account in banking institutes. 

A federation acting as Central Bank may, with due precautions, oc- 
cupy itself in the purchase and sale of agricultural produce, but only to 
a certain degree, avoiding all risk and working always through agents . But 
the principal duty never to be lost sight of, is that of striking a balance 
between the necessities and the surpluses of the afiiliated societies, receiv- 
ing the deposits of those that have surplus capilj^il in order to give it in fons 
of loans to those in need. 


(i) This might be remedied by a suitable arrangement between the co-operative societies anJ 
the mortg^e credit institutes 
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In particular, the Department will require henceforward that , the 
::onipetent body shall first present the report of the inspection and 
ill necessary reforms. Further, the Department reserves to itself the right 
first to make detailed enquiry into the whole working and management of 
the Federation applying for a subvention ; and only when the enquiry 
has given results satisfactory from every point of view will the subvention 
be granted. 

Finally the Report observes that the grant of subventions to the 
Federations must not be considered as a perpetual measure. When the 
Federations are in a position to provide for themselves, there will be 
ao further reason for subventions. It is therefore to be foreseen that the 
amount of the funds placed on the Bsti mates for subventions will be 
:orrespondingly reduced, and, in any case, not continually increased. 


Although there have been found defects in the working of co-operation,, 
to which the attention of the farmers is called, it is not for this to be thought 
that the Department of Agriculture does not recognise its rich and bene- 
ficent development, or makes little of its merits. The solid band of economic 
organization of the Austrian fanners, consisting of 12,000 co-operative so- 
:ieties united in 40 Federations, has aroused admiration both at home and 
abroad. 

The Department will continue its action in behalf of co-operation also 
in the future and will give it all its moral and financial support. 


2. PUBLICATIONS OF RECFNT DATE 
relating to CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION IN AUSTRIA. 


PXJBUCATIONS OF THE FEDERATIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS ; 

JAHRBUCH DER K. K. Bandwirtschaft IN WiEN 1912 {Yearbook of the L R. Agricultural So- 
ciety in Vienna 1912). 8vo. 196^. Vienna, 1913. Edition of the Society. 

BeKIcHX DES ALLGEMEINEN VERBANDES LANDWIRTSCHAFTUCHER GenOSSENSCHAPTEN EN 
OeSTERREICH UBBER DAS 5 . GeSCHAEPTSJAHR DER EANDWIRTSCHiFirjCHENVlEHVERWEXT- 
nNGSSTELLE. (Repofi of the General Federation e/ Agricultural Co-operative Societies in 
Austria on the $th. Year of the Work of the Establishment for the Sale of Livestock). 8vo,, 
II pp. with 2 Tables. Vienna, 1912. 
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TACmKBITSBBKlCHT DBS DSBtSCHEN PfBRDBZUCHTVEEBANDES FUBR SOBD* um> SUEDWBSI- 
BOEHUBN HIT DEM SiTZB IS BuDWEis FUER DAS 5 Vbrbinsjahr {RepoH Oft the $th. Work- 
ing Year of the German Horse Improvement Federation in South and South We^ Bohemia 
with Headquarters ai Budweis). Budweis, 1913. 

JAHRESBERICHT PDBR 1912 DES VERB ANDES DER MURBODNER* HtrRZTAI,BR ViBHZITCHXGENOS- 
3BNSCHAFXSN IN StEiBRMARg IN St. Michel OB I^BOBEN (Seport of the Federation of Co- 
•operative Livestock Improvement Soci^ies for the Valleys of the Mur and the Murz, in S. Mi- 
chel ob Leoben for the Year 1912). 8vo. X with 2 Tables and 4 Illustrations. 


OTHER PUBWCATIONS; 

Die NiESdiatdSTERREicaisCHB 310LEEREI IN WiBN I9oo<i9i2. {Lower Austrian Dairy in Vienna 
for the Period 1900-1912). 8vo. 48 pp. with 14 illustrations, Vienna, 1913. 

PoOATSCHiNG (Dr. A.) : n progetto della nuova legge austriaca suUe cooperative {New Austrian 
Law on Co-operative Societies). Parenzo. Printed by Gaetano Coana, 1912. 

Kohnelt (Dr. Victor) : Taschenbuch fiir Genossenschafts- and Verbands-Punktionare und 
Slitglieder [Pocket Manual for Officers of Co-operative Societies and Federations). I^inz, 1913 
V. I^anghammer. 

JyANDESKULTDRRAT D. I^ANDW. Genossensch AFTSWESEN, VerkdiT m. Grund u. Boden, Porst 
wesen. — Jagd u. Pischerei. - Vogelschutzgesetzgebung. - Dr. L- Graf, SamnUg. d. I^des- 
gesetze sowie d. wichtigjsten Reichsgesetze u. Verordnung £. d. Erzherzc^t. Oesterr. ob, 
d Bans {Provincial Councils of Agriculture and Agricultural Co-operation^ Purchase and 
Sale of Land, Forestry, Hunting and Shooting and Fishing, Legislation for the Protection 
of Birds. Dr. L. Graf, Collection of Provincial Laws, of the Principal Imperial Laws and ihi 
Ordinances of Lower Austria). New Edition, with Additions, with Alphabetical Index, 
Binz. J. Peichlinger. 


UNITED STATES. 


MISCBI^LANEOUS NEWS. 


I. — Office of market investigations. — The Sixty-second Con- 
gress before adjournment appropriated $ 50,000 to enable the Secretary 
for Agriculture to acquire and to difiuse among the people of the United 
States Useful information on subjects connected with the marketing and 
distribution of farm products Of that appropriation, 1 10,000 was made 
immediately available, so that this new division of the Department of 
Agriculture is already in a position to begin work. It is proposed to con- 
centrate its activities at first on three pressing problems : 

1. The preparation of an inventory of all existing agricultural organ- 
izations, special reference being made to those engaged in marketing farm 
products. 

2. The determination of the direction in which the Department of 
Agriculture can best assist any rural community, or group of farmers in per- 
fecting oiganizations for marketing farm produce ; and of the machinery 
best adapted for rendering such assistance. 

3. The conducting of a careful and critical examination of state and 
national laws affecting farmers’ co-operative organizations. 

i This initial work is of far-reaching importance, and at the present 
Imoment already urgent. As it proceeds, light will be thrown on many 
! other problems, and new lines of investigation will be revealed, A detailed 
inquiry into costs of transportation and distribution, carried out with re- 
ference to the important products of different districts, will yield reliable 
information of use both to producers and to consumers, and will probably 
be a preliminary step to the establishment of an official market news 
service. 

Eor the purposes of such an inquiry the Secretary for Agriculture 
intends to select three districts — ■ one in the Southwest, another in New 
England, and the third in the Northwest. In each district the marketing 
of representative product^ will be traced step by step from the moment 
'each product leaves the grower till it reaches the consumer. Particular 
'attention will be given to methods, of handling, packing and shipping, 
to the need for transit facilities, the real cost of transport, and the part 
t^t the middleman plays in the present complex system of food 
'distribution. 
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The ofl&ce will doubtless develop in course of time into a strongly 
equipped Bureau of Markets, but the Department of Agriculture realises 
clearly the need for careful preUminary work of investigation and analysis. 
The report of the Department recommending to Congress the creation of a 
Division of Markets, said : It would be unreasonable to expect that a 
Division of Markets could be useful at the Very beginning. Considerable 
time would be required properly to organize the office and field forces and 
to bring lines of service up to smooth and effective work. Time would be 
required also to ascertain in what particular efforts it could be most useful 
and in what direction it might better develop, ” 

(StmunariMd from The CoutUty GentlgmoHj s6Ui, 1913). 


2. — First national^ conference on marketing and farm credits. 
— Four hundred and forty-two delegates attended a conference under 
this title, held at Chicago for three days, from April 8-io. They repre- 
sented thirty-four states in the United States, four provinces of Canada, 
and Mexico. The conference was organized and financed by the 
Associated Farm Papers, in conjimction with the Orange Judd Weeklies 
and was supported by many of the other agricultural papers in the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada. Farmers* associations, state and fed- 
eral institutions, banks and railways were all represented, and though 
the discussions were chiefly on question of marketing from the farmer's 
point of view, many city business men were present to represent the inter- 
ests of consumers in the towns. 

The conference did not formulate plans or organize machinery for mar- 
keting or credit, nor, according to the reports before us, was it intended to 
do so. It did succeed, however, in throwing light on the problems which 
confront the American farmer in creating such machinery. 

Emphasized and reiterated in the speeches and discussions was the need 
for business efficiency in agriculture, for systematic book-keeping in order 
to obtain an estimate of the cost of production in farmir g. The functions 
of the middleman were discussed and the opinion was expressed that only 
in so far as his charges were excessive for the service he performed, or that 
service was in itself superfluous, could the farmers or the public gain by 
eliminating him. 

The conference called on the federal government to establish a bureati 
of markets strong enough to perform the following services : furnish in- 
formation as to crop production and crop consumption ] ascertain the cost 
of packing, transporting, refrigerating, and other operations in connectioE 
with marketing;’ o^uize the farmers into non-profit-making corporations, 
and supervise the acts of these corporations. 

The last day of the conference was devoted to papers and discussion 
on credit for fanners, « The speakers hesitated to propose schemes and were 
not unanimous, either as to the extent of the need for credit facilities, or as 
to the form of institution best adapted to meet the need. It was felt 
that such a large and loosely organized conference was more adapted for 
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jtimolatmg interest and disseminating information than for formulating 
definite plans of reform. 

Different speakers dealt with the following subjects : 

Wastes in Distribution. 

Distributing Food Products. 

Educational Aid to Oxjperation. 

Farmers Selling Agencies. 

What the Federal Government Should Do. 

Co-operative Finance. 

European Systems of Farm Credit. 

Improving Farm Credits in America. 

A special evening session was devoted to hearing reports from repres- 
entatives of farmers* associations. General accounts of the work ac- 
complished were given by 'delegates representing respectively the Farmers* 
Union, the Grange, and the American Society of Equity, and more specific 
reports were presented by a number of local co-operative organizations. 

The conference appointed four committees : on general resolutions, on 
istrihution, on farm credit, and on the form of permanent organization. 

The first of these passed resolutions calling on the federal government 
0 establish a bureau, “ or other effective agency, ** for the study of the pro- 
)lems of marketing, and on state governments, universities, agricultural 
oUeges, newspapers and organizations for economic welfare, in town and 
lountry, to give immediate attention to the same problems. Other resol- 
itions urged on the same bodies the provision of credit facilities for farm- 
ers, and on the national goven}.men.t the rapid exteti-sion and improvement 
the parcel post, A general resolution was passed in favour of organized 
io-operation “ rtnder proper supervision, ’* and the appointment of a com- 
mittee was recommended to present the resolutions of the conference to 
the President of the United States and to congress. 

The farm credit committee urged the need for banking reform, and in 
particular, the necessity of providing an adequate dis comat and re-discount 
System to secure the wide circulation of agricultural, commercial and indus- 
trial paper generally. It favoured also the enactment of state laws, and 
Federal laws where necessary, which should provide for the orgaoization and 
proper supervision of co-operative credit assodations both for farmers and 
ffage-earr.ers ; and also for co-operative long-time land mortgage loans as 
(fell as joint-stock long-time land mortage banking. 

No officers were appointed, buta committee was nominated to prepare 
md publish the report of the first meeting and make arrangements for a 
(econd national conference which will be held at Chicago, again under the 
iuspices of the agricultural press of the United States, in April 1914. 

(Fran Uic VAftikt Wtifmir, April, 33i<d, and April 30th, 1913), 

e 

* 

♦ * 

3. -- Co-OPfiRATiYB WVE STOCK SHIPPING. — Some years ago, farmers 
Q the more progressive districts of Minnesota, dissatisfied wth the condit- 
ons imposed upon them by private dealers, led the way in the formation 
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of co-operative assodaticmsifor shipping live stock. These appear to hav« 
met ^th pronounced success^ since the movement extended almostimined« 
lately to ^sconsin and Iowa, and the number of associations has increased 
rapidly. 

Till 1911, live stock was being shipped by associations from three 
points only in Minnesota, — Lichfield, Springfield and Buffalo. Sine? 
that time, thirty-seven new local associations have been formed, others ar< 
in process of formation, and a state central association has been organized 
intended to promote the extension of the movement and develop a uniforn] 
system of accounting. 

The associations are easy to organize, and simple in their working 
They need no initial capital; the united support of the members is, it is 
claimed, su*fficient to assure success. In fact, the operation theyundeitaks 
on behalf of their members consists merely in assembling thdr consign- 
ments of live stock at a determined shipping point, making up full car- 
loads and despatching them to the commission agent who acte as sellei 
for the association at the terminal stock yards. The association afterwards 
remits to each member the proceeds of the sale of his consignment, less a 
proportionate share of freight and operating expenses. 

The board of directors usually sets aside one day a week on which 
stock is to be shipped. The manager takes charge of each consignment 
and gives a detailed rempt which specifies the number of animals, theii 
weight, and the distinctive marls assigned them, For each car shipped 
he then draws up a statement which shows the number of animals, the 
weight, shrinkage, net weight, price realized and expenses for freight, com- 
mission, and terminal charges. This statement forms a permanent re- 
cord of the shipment, and is filed with the report from the commission firm 
which takes charge of the stock as soon as the car arrives at the stock* 
yards. There the stock is unloaded fed, assorted into grades and made 
ready for sale. The manager makes no pa5Tnent till the returns for each 
car-load are received from the commission firm. He then compiles, for 
each member, a complete statement of what his stock weighed and was 
sold for on the market, and the expenses incurred in connection with it; 
and remits to the member, with this statement, a cheque for the balance 
due to him. The manager receives a commission ran^g from 6 to 10 cents 
per 100 lbs of stock shipped. Operating charges, over and above freight, 
which varies with distance from the market, amount to from 20 to 25 cents 
per 100 lbs. 

An additional commission of one or two cents per 100 lbs is levied acd 
set aside to form a combined reserve and insurance fund to meet extraor- 
dinary expenses and to indemnify owners for loss or injury of animals in 
transit, when no blame attaches to owner, manager or railway company. 
The manager is alvrays called upon to ^ve sati^actory bond to the direct- 
ors for the honest aijd careful performance of his duties. 

The Lichfiel association is»quot^ as a typcally successful example of 
this type of organization. Fottnded in the autumn of 1908, it shipp^ it 
that year, 14 car-loads worth $11,599. In 1909, it shipped 35 car-loads ; 
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itt 1910, 81 car-loads ; and in 1911, 104 car-loads with receipts of 114,764 
dollars. Four years ago there were at I^ichfield six local buyers realizing 
their profits, naturally, between the price paid to the farmer and the sell- 
^g price cm the terminal market. To-day the Farmers' Shipping Asso- 
aation is the only live stock shipper in the locality, and the fanners estim- 
ite that co-operative action meant to them, in 1912, a saving of 7,800 
iollais. 

(fttmi Suteessfitl FtnwiHg, Jm. ancl Feb., 1913) « 

♦ 

* * 

4. “ Profit-sharino in market gardening. — A small but interest- 
ing profit-sharing scheme is working successfully in a market-garden en- 
terprise in Cleveland, Ohio. The farm consists of ten acres under special- 
ized, higly intensive cultivation, and two and a ha^f acres of greenhouses. 
The proprietor began on a small scale thirty years ago, and has developed 
his methods and perfected his organization till the tarm now yields a net 
profit of 1,000 dollars per acre yearly. He adopted profit-sharing in order 
to solve the difficulty of retaining experienced men in his service, many 
whom he had himself trained leaving him to begin work on their own ac- 
count, The proprietor suffered the loss of valuable assistance not easily 
leplacable, and the men, thror^h lack of managerial ability or insuff- 
;iency of capital, often failed when in business for themselves. 

I The system is one in which the employees receive thestandard wages of 
[the district, and in addition share in the profits of the business on the same 
scale as does their employer. 

The capitalization of the entire plant-land, greenhouses, and equip- 
nent amounts to about 50,000 dollars. This forms the principal on whidh 
he rate of dividend is calculated, and the salary of each man for the year 
s considered his capital in the business. Profits are high, amounting to 
59 per cent, in 1911, after setting aside 8 per cent, for depreciation. 

An employee becomes eligible to share in the distribution of dividend 
tfter serving for eighteen mouths on the farm. The men eligible range in 
ige from twenty to forty years, and their average length of service is six 
rears. Their salaries range from 600 dollars to 900 dollars a year, and in 
[uly, 1912, in addition to salary, they received as half-yearly dividend, 
iums ranging from 132 dollars to 198 dollars. Each man has also the priv- 
lege of investing in the business a maximum capital of 2,000 dollars in 
5 UIDS of 500 dollars or less yearly. 

It is claimed that the additional interest which each employee has in 
fhe success of the enterprise has led to increased efficiency tlioughout the 
khole force engaged, which reveals itself in the excellent condition of the 
pops, and the general car^of tools and equipment. 

(SniBiiMflMd from Tks CffHntrf GuitUitu^, juy 3rd, 19x3)1 
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I. — Work of the mii^an “credit institute for co-operative 
SOCIETIES ” BETWEEN 1904 AND 1912. — This lustitute, fotUxded in 1904 
principally though the instrumentality of the Humanitarian Society^ 
(Society Umanitaria) imder the form of a limited liability society, has its 
headquarters at Milan and branches at Florence, Genoa, Re^o E^nilia, 
Rome and Turin (i). It proposes to “assist the development of co- 
operative societies for prod action, labour, distribution and credit for ths 
benefit of workmen, employees, peasants, metayers and small landholders 
working their own farms, facilitating the working of these societies by 
means of credit For the purpose, its rules authorize it to conduct 
the following operations ; («) discounting endorsed bills, cashing cheques 
and paying on notes of hand, etc. in behalf of the co-operative societies ; 
{b) granting loans to the societies or giving them assistance on the security 
of their documents, credits and goods ; (c) purchasing goods, machinery, 
implements etc., on behalf of the societies ; (d) coUei^ing and makiug 
payments to employees in behalf of co-opemtive, mutual aid and improve- 
ment societies, and generally conducting their cash business (e) stand- 
ing security for the above co-operative societies in the case of contracts 
entered into by them ; (/) in exceptional cases, opening uncovered current 
acoUnts for them, on the security and with the precautions the Boani 
of Management shall jtidge advisable, and discounting the commercial 
bills the societies pass in favour of third parties. 

The above loans and bills must not be for terms exceeding six months 
they may, however be renewed from half year to half year, provided i 
least a fourth of the original amount is repaid at the end of each perioc 
The loans in current account must be repaid at the rate of not les 
than a fifth of their amount each half year ; they can only be granted t 
societies that have been working for at .least three years and have give 
evidence of prudent management. 

Since then, the Institute has also undertaken to receive deposits, fc 
workmen's associations exclusively. 

So much premised, we give here a few ^ures relating to its capita 
and its work between 1904 and 1912^ 

( 1) See the Notes on its Work from July t&t., 1904^0 June 1911, published b 

the above lastitute. Milan. Workmen's Cooperative Press, 1911. 
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Gei % eT(xl Business Done between July is^., 1904 aii ^ December 31s#., ; 

I. — 

Members and Shares , 


Year 

KeBiben 

Shaiei 

1904-1905 • • • . 

....... 49 

4,000 

1905-1906 . . . . 

47 

4,000 

1906-1907 . . . . 

214 ‘ 

10,000 

1907-1908 . . . . 

202 

10,000 

1908-1909 . . . . 

215 

10,000 

I9O9-I9IO . . . . 

207 

10,000 

1910-1911 . . . . 

399 

15,000 

I9II-I9I2 . . . . 

465 

21,660 

2. — Paid up Capital and Reserve Fund , 

Teat 

Atnount ol aiiatcs 

Reaerre Pond 


fn. 

fn- 

1904-1905 . . . . 

.... 200,000 

— 

1905-1906 . . . . 

.... 360,000 

1,600 

1906-1907 .... 

.... 520,000 

5,973 

1907-1908 .... 

.... 700.000 

11,463 

1908-1909 .... 

.... 1,000,000 

19,968 

1909-1910 .... 

.... 1,000,000 

28,000 

1910-1911 .... 

. . - . 1,250,000 

51,000 

I9II-I912 .... 

.... 1,624,000 

444,226 

Deposits . 

Balance at End of Year, 


Year 

Amount 



fn. 


1904-1905 

48,436 


1905-1906 

...... 562,850 


I906TI907 

1,327339 


1907-1908 

1.348,397 


1908-1^9 

1,583,246 


1909-1910 

...... 2,302.143 


I9IO-I9II 

2.083,997 


I9II-I9I2 

3.458,522 
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4, Credit Operations 


Teat 

KTimber 

Amoimt 




1904-1905 .... 

... 275 

. 1,158,626 

1905-1906 .... 

... 268 

4,086,483 

1906-1907 .... 

... 766 

6.923,549 

1907-1908 .... 

• • • 953 

9.139,387 

1908-1909 .... 

• • • 1,339 

9.538,859 

1909-1910 .... 

- • • 1,575 

10,821,242 

I9IO-I9II .... 

. . , 2,625 

18,640,705 

1911-1912 .... 

■ • - 8,737 

38,5^,898 


A comparison of these tables shows Us that the increase of business 
has been considerably greater than the increase of capital. 

In partictdar, the years 1911, and 1912 show a great advance as corn- 
pared with the preceding years. Altogether, between July 1st., 1904 
and December 31st., 1912, 16,538 credit operations were conducted, for 
a total amount of 98,907,749 frs., distributed as follows in the various reg- 
ions : 


Lombardy 

. . . . 35,282,968 

frs. 

Emilia 

. . . . 17,203,668 

> 

Liguria 

■ • • - 16,619,589 

V 

Piedmont 

. . . . 11,136,161 

9 

Tuscany 

. . . . 11,131,186 

» 

Latium 

. . . . 1,077,469 

9 

Various Regions .... 

• • • • 6,456,707 

9 


Total 98,907,748 frs. 


The useful and extremely praiseworthy action of this credit institute 
for the co-operative societies of North and Central Italyis therefore apparent 

(Prom tile Report on the Ei^k Working Ye*f, approved at tbe Sliareliolders,. 
Meeting of March sist, 1913. Milas, Workmeo’s Press, 1911), 


3 . — Some information on the work ofthe agricultural cooper- 
ative CONSORTIUMS IN 1912. — ;^om the reports published by the agri- 
cultural consortiums on their last year's work, we derive the following in- 
formation showing the constant progress achieved by them. 

To begin with, the Premier Co-operative Agrit^tural Society of Milan, 
(Primo Sindacato Agiario Cooperative di Milano) one of the oldest in 
Italy, as it was founded in 1892, last year sold agricultural goods to the 
amount of 5,180,839 frs. and Iiad a share capital of 729,675 frs. and a 
reserve fund of 170,209 frs. Its net profits were 68,822 fis. 
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Ths Parma Agricultirral Consortium (Consoizio Agrario Parmens^ also 
jid a large sale btikness, reaching in fact the amount of 3,770,000 fts. In 
1912, this Ccmsortium had 1,865 members, a capital of, 132,650 fis. and a 
reserve fund of 129,632 frs. The net profits for the year were 35,902 fxs. 

Another thriving Consortium is that of Cremona, of which Ihe sales 
ind the number of members, between its foimdation and December 31st* 


1912 , were as under : 

Year 

Manben 

Amount of GooibSoifl 

1897 

• — 335 

263.047 

1898 

471 

329,536 

1899 

. . 

595.141 

1900 

. . 849 

716,708 

1901 

. . 1,012 

923,863 

1902 

. . 1,148 

1 , 179.455 

1903 

• ■ 1.235 

1 , 431,392 

1904 

• ■ 1,309 

1 , 444,024 

1905 ■ 

• • 1,358 

1 , 419,271 

1906 

• ■ 1,427 

1 , 872,197 

1907 

• ■ 1,467 

3 , 513 , 20 a 

1908 

• • 1,518 

2 , 586,201 

1909 

• • 1,535 

2 , 421,347 

1910 

• ■ 1,559 

2 , 589,003 

I 9 II . . 

, . 1,604 

2 , 931,464 

1912 

• . 1,535 

3 , 371,857 


The net profits for 1912 were 27,558 frs. 

The Premier Co-operative Agricultural Consortium of Piacenza has 
ikewise made continual progress. The figures we give here for the number 

( f members and the amount of goods sold between 1900 and 1912 will suf- 
ice to prove it. 

Vest Members Amotmt of Goods Bdd 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 . 

1911 

1912 


732 

158,525 

793 

772,974 

799 

856,9^ 

857 

1,184,122 

953 

1,540,225 

1,013 

1,630,167 

1,058 

2,004,028 

1.105 

2,196,055 

1,125 

2,472,195 

1,126 

2,290,988 

.1,187 

* 2,460,584 

1,200 

3,066,088 

1,224 

3,777,822 
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! J^ast year, therefore, sales axuotmted to almost 4 million francs 
w} 41 e the profits were 30,506. On December 31st,, the share capita] 
amounted to 86,550 frs. and the reserve fund to frs. 

The Piacenza Consortium also works a co-operative oilcake factory 
which in the last working year produced 13,726 quintals. 

The Turin Agriculiural Consortum (Consorzio Agrario di Torino) is alsc 
acquiring continually greater importance. And indeed, while in 1907 i1 
had 283 members holding 41Z shares and a capital of 8,240 frs., in 1915 
it had as many as 940 members holding 1,883 shares and a capital oi 
37,660 frs. The goods sold in the year realised 2,346,590 frs, as againsj 
1,^1,961 in 1911. 

Further, the Bergamo Co-operative Agricultural Consortium {Consorzic 
Agrario Cooperativo di Beigamo), which in 1897 had 171 members holding 
504 shares and 12,600 frs. capital, in 1912 had 1,087 niembers holding 
7,730 shares or 193,250 frs. capital and had sold goods to the amount o| 
1,232,254 fis. At Be^mo there is also the Bergamo Agricultural Union 
{Unione Agricola Bergamasca), which on December 31st., 1912 had 34^ 
members and had sold goods to the amount of 1,064,090 frs. 

We may also mention the Florentine Agricultural Consortium (Con- 
sorrio Agrario di Firenze), which in 1912 sold farm requisites to the 
amount of more than two million francs, the Bologna Agricultural Con- 
sortium (Consorzio Agrario Bolognese), the sales of which realised 2,300,000 
frs., the Paduan Co-operative Agricultural Syndicate (Sindacato Agricolo 
Cooperativo Padovano), doing a business of about a million, the Mantim 
Agricultural Consortium (Consorzio Agrario di Mantova), with 1,192 mem- 
bers and purchases in the last workingng year amounting to 830,589 frs. etc, 

(Snmmarised ham the Ueports of the above mentioaed Co-operative Agrlcnltanl 
Consoxtiuins for the year 1912). 

* 

% ^ 

3. — The federation of the co-operative credit societies of 
OiRGENTi ON DECEMBER 31ST., 1912. — The 46 federated undenominatioua! 
co-operative societies at the end of 1912 had altogether 8,703 membeis 
with a share capital of 161,000 frs. and a reserve fund of 39,000 frs. The 
deposits amounted at the same date to 863,000 frs. and the total assets 
to 2,906,661. Of these societies, 41 acted as intermediaries of the Bank 
of Sicily for the distribution of agricultural credit and the credit granted 
them by the Bank itself amounted on the 31st. December last tor 2,275,00c 
francs. 

The progress made by some of these societies in the short space of a 
year, between 1911 and 1912, was remarkable. In fact the Girgenti agfl' 
cultural bankincreased its aasets from 34,989 fa. to 78,300 frs., the Joppolo 
bank increased its from 3,815 frs. to 20,282 frs., in that of Palma Monte- 
chiaro the increase ^as from i45i,933 frs., to 318,195. frs.; in that of Raffa* 
dali from 77,778 frs. to 109,175 frs.; in that of S. Giovanni from 184,^ 
frs. to 209,187 fis. etc., etc. Amongst the federated bodies the foUowiDgj 
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jjave a laige number of members, the PeopIe^s Agricultural Bank 6f Cal- 
tagiione (7^80), the Agricultural Bank of Casteltermini {592), the Social 
Agricultural Co-operative Society of Baffadali (324), etc. The Federatian 
also arranges mtk a special firm h>r the wholesale purchase of farm requis- 
ites : in 1912 the total amount of goods delivered to the affiliated asso- 
ciations was 590,435 francs, 

(Suianiariaed from CooPtrarimu, GiigeotL No. Uaicb, 1913). 

* 

* * 

4. — WiNBMAKiNO CO-OPBRAXION IN i^ATTOji. — In recent years 
various co-operative winemaking societies have arisen in the Province of 
Rome, at Albano, Frascati, Castel Gandolfo and Marino. The last is the 
most important, on account of the number of its members, the amount 
produced and the scientific character of its equipment. Founded in 1909 
with 33 members, in 1912 it had as many as 230, who had delivered 
2,244 quintals of grapes in the year. For the grapes delivered in 1910 
and 1911 the members were credited at the rate of 30 and 34 frs. the 
quintal respectively. On these prices a profit of more than 3,000 frs. was 
made and placed to the reserve fund. 

The Frascati Co-operative Agricultural BistiUery is much older, having 
been founded in 1894 with 17 members. 

In its first working year (1894-1895) the members increased to 217 
and the amount of wine lees distilled was 3,300 quintals. Now the Frascati 
distillery stands first among the co-operative distilleries of Italy ; it has 
790 members and a capital of over 200,000 frs. The quantity of wine lees 
treated is on an average about 6,500 quintals . The total value of the 
brandy and cream of tartar produced has increased gradually until it has 
exceeded 300,000 frs. in certain years of abundant harvest. The dividend 
in the 19 years of the Society’s existence has been on an average 5.58 frs. 
for every quintal of wine lees consigned by members. These happy re- 
sults have aroused emulation. And indeed, gradually there have arisen 
in the same province co-operative distilleries at Marino, Velletri, Albano, 
Monterotondo, Genzano, Montecompatri, Viterbo and Vignanello and 
outside of I^atium, at Ravenna, Cassino, Vignale and Corato, while others 
are in course of formation. 

(SummatiMd frcm : Nmm AgrieoUttr» iA tono, Rome, No. 6. Much i6th„ 

♦ 

* * 

5. — A CO-OPBRA'ftVE CONSORTIUM FOR WORKING AGRICULTUEAI, 
MACHINES. — A consortium for the above purpose h^ been recently found- 
ed at S. Martino in Beliseto (Cremona)^ 

It has some thirty members and its object is to work agricultural 
niachines for them, threshing their grain, pressing their forage, etc. 
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Hie Consoitium has a «ipital of 25,000 fm., consisting in 75 fr. shares^ 
Eveiy member must subscribe for two of these shares for every hundred 
Cremona perches (about 9 hectares) of his cultivated land, A third 
part of the amount of the subscribed shares was paid up TOthin ten days. 
from the date of the deed of constitution of the Society : and the rest is 
to be paid on demand of the Board of Management as the engagements of 
the society call for it. The Board fixes the order of turns for working on 
the farms of the different members by lot, asking the same price 
as is. Usually asked by private individuals who Undertake threshing,, 
that is about 30 centimes per hectolitre of grain. In this way the Board 
of Management expects to pay all expenses and completely pay off the 
debt on the machinery. The consortium has been formed for a term of 
twenty years. 

Sirnimarlsed. Inm ; Italia AgHcofOt Flaceiiza, No. 3, Hatch z5th., 1913). 

« 

* ♦ 

6. — The nationai, i^ivestock improvement society. — This So- 
ciety, the headquarters of which are at Turin, has decided to open a branch 
in Rome, in the office of the N'ational Committee of J^ricnltural Mutuality. 
At the meeting of the Society it was also decided to amend its rules and de- 
fine its object more precisely. In connection with which, we reproduce 
here the following article of the Rules : 

“ The object of the Society is to encourage the improvement of 
domestic and useful animals. 

will promote the foundation of local livestock improvement as- 
sociations and affiliate them to itself so as to aid them and co-ordinate 
their work. 

“ Together with the local associations, it will promote communal, dis- 
trict, regional, national and, eventually, even international livestock shows, 
horse shows, etc. 

Every year in a different centre it wiU promote meetings of livestock 
improvers to discuss matters relating to livestock improvement. 

** In general, the National Association aims at making itself the centre 
of all undertakings for promoting and giving a scientific direction to 
the movement for the improvement of livestock in Italy, stimulating 
the public institutions, and ccllaborating with them more and more 
actively in behalf of national livestock improvement 

^(Stmunaxised trom Stampa Agrieola, Rtme-Totlii, No, 18. Uay 1913). 

♦ 

* * 

7. — An “office for assistance and inspection of the boqk- 
XEBPING OP THE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES ". — Uhder the auspices of the 
National League of (k^perative Societies, the Italian Federation of Mut- 
ual Aid Societies, the Credit Institute for Co-operative Societies, the Roman 
Federation of Co-operative Societies for Production and Labour and the 
Roman Federation of Mutual Aid Societies, there has been formed in Rome 
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^ Office for Assistance and Inspection of the^ Book-Keeping of the Cok)per“ 
ative Societies. The office will assist the societies in the following ways; 
with, («) advice on book-keeping matters, answering questions and solving 
problems in relation to the technique of book-keeping ; (6) inspection of 
book-keeping ; (c) equipment and arrangement of book-keeping offices ; 
((i) preparation of estimates, balance sheets and statements of accounts ; 
(^) supply of registers and printed material for book-keeping purposes. 

The office has already commenced its labours. 

(Commufilcated by the Soiiiaii OCQce of the Naiionais itils SoeittA 


8. — CoNGiu^s OF SMAiyi, I.AND HOI.DERS. — A cougress of small Land 
Holders was held at Piacenza on May i8th., the Hon. Tvtigi Luzzatti in the 
Chair. In an eloquent speech, after a masterly demonstration of the im- 
portance of small holdings for modem Italian agricultural economy, he 
went on to speak of the measures called for in order that they may be pro- 
tected and increased. As he had already proposed when Treasurer in 1897, 
he now asked for relief, in accordance with a sliding scale, for the smaller 
holdings, from the land tax now burdening country holdings and fetrmbnild- 
iags, and also relief in due measure from taxation on the deeds in connec- 
tion with the proper rounding oS of small farms. These fiscal facilitations 
and exemptions, on which modem reforms depend, will do — said he — with 
greater social effect, for the owners of real estate, what has been done for 
the payer of small taxes on personal estate. It is besides necessary to pro- 
mote the development of agrict4titrd co-operative and mutual societies, 
heartily encouraging their constitution and their work. Besides, it is 
necessary that “special agricultural credit institutes, and among these, 
in the first place, the savings banks and people’s banks, leaving hazardous 
operations to return to the glorious humility of their origin, coming more and 
more into contact with the country people, should be enabled (the Govem- 
,ment even assisting and Undertaking to regulate the rate of interest), to 
Icomplete the operations facilitating the acquisition of small farms, to grant 
'loans for improvements, and to assist in the reparation of damage caused 
by the elements. ” 

“ It is further to be recommended that land belonging to the State, the 
provinces or the communes and uncultivated land held by various organ- 
izations or private persons shcnild be assigned in perpetual lease to 
poor farmers. Two other reforms might finally be introduced, according 
to the speaker, the first, already su^ested by Pas quale Villari, the " Public 
institution for the Purchase of small Holdings for returning emigrants ”, 
ithe second, an immense imdertaking, consisting in the gradual transform- 
htion of the collective /«nfns into collective holdings, where the char- 
pcter of the soil calls for the association of the labourers in powerful 
[organizations. ^ * 

(Sojoaiaiiaed ftom: GionuU* HAtricoUi^aJMADomemctt, Fiacexua, N0.S1. May tyliL., 
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2 . PUBLICATIONS OF BECEKT DATE 
RELATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION IN ITALY. 


PUBUCAXIONS OF AGRICUI^XIXRAI, ORGANIZATIONS: 

Annali della R. Accadehia d^Agricoltura di Torino. (Annoys of the Turin Royal Academy 
of Agriculture). Vol. 550, 1912. Turin, Vincenzo Bona, 1913. 

lA Banca Muttta Popolare e il Credito agrario nella Provincia di Beroaho. (ifutual 
People's Bank and A gricuUural Credit in the Province of Bergamo). In Honour of the Amer* 
ican Delegation sent to Europe for the Study o£ Agricultural Credit Institutions. Bergamoj 
Press of the “ Societal Editrice Commerciale ", 1913. 

Banca Popolajke di Credixo in Bologna : Resoconto dell’anno 1912 c atU dell’assemblea 
generale del soci tennta it 9 febbraio 1912 {Bologna People's Credit Bank : Report for the 
Year 1912 and Proceedings of the General Meeting of Members, held on February gth., 1913). 
Bologna, Merlani, 1913. 

Banca Piccolo Credito Romagnolo : Resoconto dell’anno 1912. XVIF esercizio ( 5 »tafl 
Credit Bank of Romagna: Report for the Year 1912, ijth. Working Year). Bologna, 
IT, Berti, 1913. 

Banca Piccolo Credito Rouagnolo : Cenni sul suo funzionamento {Small Credit Bank of 
Romagna: Indications as to its Working). In Honour of the American Conuni^on for 
the Study of Agricultural Credit and Co-operation in Italy. Bologna, U. Berti, 1913. 

Banca Mutua Popolare di BerGajuo ; Relazionc suU'eserdzio Xlylll {Bergamo Mutual Peo- 
ple's Bank : Report on its 43 ri. Working Year). Bergamo, Bolis, 1913. 

CoNSORzio Agrario di Firenze: Relazione suUa gestione 1912. Anno XXIV. {Florenu 
Agricultural Consortium: Report for the Year 1912, 24fA. Working Year). Florence, 
G, Ramella, 1912. 

CoNSORZio Agrario Coop^tATivo di Berg am o : Relazione snll’esercizio 191Z, XVI. [Co-opera- 
tive AgrivuUurcd Consortium of Bergamo : Report for the Year 1912, lUh. Working Year). 
Bergamo. A- Mariani, 1913. 

Cqnsorzio Agrario Cooperativo Bergamasco: 18971912 {Bergamo Co-operative Agricul- 
tural Consortium, 1897-1912). Bergamo. A, Mariani, 1913. 

Cc&fSORzio Agrario Bolognese : Cenni sul suo ordinamento per la Commissione Americana 
per gli studi sul credito e la cooperazione agraria in Italia {Bologna AgricuUural CoiisortiuTfc 
Hints as to its Organization, for the American Commission for the Study of A gricuUurd 
Credit and Co-operation in Italy). Bologna, Stabilimento Poligrafico Emiliano, 1913. 

CONSORZto Agrario Cooperativo per la Provincia di Cremona; Rendiconto dell’anno 1912. 
Esercizio XVI {Co-operative AgricuUural Consortium for the Province of Cremona : Repcfl 
for the Year \gi2'. Working Year). Cremona, Stalxlimento tipografico della Fro- 

vinda, 1913. 

COOFBRATIVA Cremonese PER LA Fabbricazione DEI CoNjpMi Chxmici. Rcndiconto dellV 
sercizio 1911-1912 {Cremona Co-operative Society for the Manufacture of Chemical Manure' 
Report on the Working tYear 1911-1912). 

Federazionb dbllb Casse Ritrali e *Popolari della Provincia di Bologna. Reladane. 
{Federation of Rural and People's Banks of the Province of Bologna : Report.). In Honour 
of the American Co mmissi on for the Study of Agricultural Credit. Bolc^;na, Berti, 1915. 
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Fedebazione Nazionale delle Casse Rtjeali Italians, in Roma. Relazione Sommaria del 
direttore C. De Carolis sul lavoro compiuto negli anni 1909-1913. {National Federation 
of Italian Rural Banks in Rome: Summary Report by ike Manager, C. De Carolis, on the. 
Work Done between 1909 and 1913). Roma, Befani, 1913. 

[STirUTO Di Crbdito per le cooperative: RelaziJae e bilando, ottavo eserdzio. {CredU 
Institute for the Co-operative Societies: Report and Balance Sheet for the Eighth Working 
Year). Milano, Tipografia degli Operai, 1913. 

PBIMO CON 90 RZIO AGRARIO cooPEKATivo PiACENTiKO : Rdazione e biland della gesUone igiz 
{Premier Agricultural Co-operative Consortium of Piacenza: Report and Balanu Sheet for 
the Year 1912). Piacenza, Stabilimento Tipografico). 
iiNDACATO Agricolo Cooperativo Padovano : Rendiconto della gestione 191a : anno XXIH 
di eserdzio {Paduan Agricultural Co-operative Syndicate : Report for the Year loiz : 2^rd 
Working Year). Padova, I,. Cresdni, 1913. 

OCietA COOPERATIVA PoPOLARE DI MuTOo Credito IN Ceemona ; Rendiconto 1912* eser- 
dzio XI,VI {Popular Co-operative Society for Mutual Credit at Cremona : Report for the Year 
191Z, 47/ A. Working Year). Cremona, I,eoui, 1913. 
oCIetA Umanitaria: Otto anni di attivitA ddPUffido agrario della SodetA Umanitatia: 
1905-1912 {Humamianan Society : Eight Years of the Work of the Agricultural Office of the 
Humamtanan Society, 1905-1913). Milan, Tipografia degli Operai, 1913. 
fNiONE Agricola Bergamasca: Relazione e bilando, eserdzio 191a. {Bergamo AgricuUural 
Union: Report and Balance Shu\ for the Year 1912). Bergamo. Tipografia S. Ales- 
sandro, 1913. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS : 

-eisser (Alberto) : Le nuove prowidcnze del Ministero d'Agricoltura per le SodetA azioni 
e cooperative e per la tutela del rispaimi (Nm Measures taken by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment m behalf of the Soeielies Limited by Shares and the Co-operative Societies and for the Safe- 
guarding of Savings). la “La Riforma Sociale Rome, no. 5, May. 1913, 

. 03 SI (Prof. Dr. Italo) ; GU oleiBci cooperativi {Co-operative Oil Mills). Catania, Battiato, 1913. 
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^;C 0 N 0 M 1 C ASSOCIATIONS RBGISTERED IN SWEDEN 
BETWEEN 1897 AND 1911. 


sources: 

RBGBXSKEtADB F5B£H1NGAR BEONOMISK VERKSAICHBT Z SVESIGB 1897-1911 {EomOflUt 
Associations fevered in Sweden between Z897 and 1911) in the “ Sodala Meddelauden nt* 
gifna ai K. Kommetskollegu afdelning for arbetsstatistik ” (Social ButiainSt pub^ 
Hshed by the Labour Staiistics Section of the Royal Council of Commerce), No. 8, Stockholiz], 
19x2. 

In the number of this Bulletin for October-November, 1910, we pub- 
lished a study on agricultural co-operation in Sweden to which we refer oui 
readers for what concerns the organisation of co-operation in Sweden. 

At the date of the publication of that article there were no official and 
complete statistics on the development and the state of co-operation in 
Sweden; this is why we gave no precise data on the subject. Since then, 
however, special researches have been made into Swedish co-operation 
and the results have just been published in the Social BuUetius of Laboui 
Statistics of the Royal Council of Commerce at Stockholm. 

By Royal Decree of June 22nd., 1911, promulgated at the same date 
as the new law on economic associations (i), the Dabour Statistics Sectioi 
of the Council of Commerce received order to prepare a report on the eco- 
nomic associations in Sweden. The report was made out in accordance 
with the data supplied by the official registers of the economic assodatioos 
the only source of information now existing in Sweden on the subject. These 
data were besides completed by means of information furnished directly 
by the local registration offidak. 

In the following pages we summarise the most interesting information 
contained in the report from January 1st,. 1897 (the date on which the law 
of June 28th., 1895 on registered co-operative a^ociations came into force) 
to December 31st., 1911. 

The progress m^e by co-operation is shown in the following table: 


(1} I/egal defiomination. of Co-<q)erative Societies in Sweden. 
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Year 

Assodations 
Kegisteied 
ta the Year 

Assodatioos 

I^saolyed 

in the Year 

Percentage 
cf Aasodatioiw 

niMolved 

1897 • • • ■ • 

367 



1898 

1S8 

7 

3.7 

1899 

201 

7 

3.5 

1900 

196 

25 

12.8 

1901 

244 

25 

10,2 

1903 ... 

260 

29 

II 2 

1903 , 

265 

42 

15.8 

1904 ......... 

430 

26 

6.0 

1905 

506 

26 

5-1 

1906 

652 

41 

63 

1907 • • 

729 

38 

5-2 

1908 

631 

65 

10.3 

1009 

, 534 

77 


1910 

370 

86 


igii 

323 

57 

^18 

ToUU . . . 

5,896 

551 

93 


With regard to the age of the associations, it is specially interesting 
to observe that the number of new associations registered, which was 367 
iu 1897, was only 188, 201 and 196 in the three following yeare .The high 
rnttnte in 1^7 is evidently due to the fact that several associations already 
existing decided on re^stering so as to acquire the rights of re^tered as- 
iociations in accordance with the 1895 law. From 1900 the number of 
lewassociations registered increased regularly, up to 1907, when the maxim- 
im was reached. This increase is chiefly to be attributed to the found- 
ation of numerous associations for the collective purchase of farm requis- 

Ih recent years, on. the other hand, the number of new associations 
registered has decreased. Thus, in 1911, only 323 were registered. The 
report unfortunately does not give the reasons for this. 

The distribution of tip associations in the various provinces is very 
friable. Generally; s^aEr.g, co-operation is most developed in Scania, 
^Wand, the West Coast provinces, Ifalecarlia and Southern Norrland, 
whilst the smallest numbers of associations are found in the provinces of 
Uppland, Sm&land, Blekinge and Vastergdtland. 
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The following table shows the number of associations per 10,000 ii^ 
haWtants. 


Town of Stockholm 7.01 

Province ol Stockholm 7,36 

„ Uppsala 7.19 

„ Sodermanland 12.80 

„ Ostergotland 8.18 

„ Jcmkoping 5.62 

,, Kronobei^ ; , 9.27 

„ Kalmar . 6.87 

„ Gottland 19.14 

Blekinge 5.54 

, , Kristians tad 16.08 

„ Malmohus 10.69 

„ Halland 11.83 

„ Gothenborg and Bohus .... 12.91 

„ Alfsboig 9.72 

„ Skaiaboig 7,99 

„ Varmland 9.48 

„ Orebro 9.35 

„ Vastmanland 11.96 

„ Kopparberg 14,14 

„ Gafieborg 13.52 

„ Vastemorrlaud 15.20 

„ Jamtland 21.80 

, , Wasterbotten 10.14 

„ Norxbotten iO-79 


The whole of Sweden .... 10.60 


Oii account of the insufficiency of the information contained in tli 
official renters it is still somewhat difficult to distinguish between the run 
and urban associations. 

Further, the registers give us no certain information with regard t 
the dissolution of the associations. Several of them, in fact, decide to dis 
solve and go into liquidation without advising the Government as require 
by law. 

By the end of 1911, 551 associations had been dissolved and hi 
notified the Government, and of these 145 had failed. Let us, howevei 
observe that according to the Social Bulletins Labour Statistics, tb 
total number of dissolutions were twice as many. 

The registers give no information as to the total number of members 
nor as to the work of the economic associations. 

The following t&ble shows^the various classes of economic assodatioris 
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Associations Registered and Dissolved between 1897 and 1911. 


WotkMCiu' CcHipentkm 

Asiodatlans 

Registered 

Dfasdved 

Existing 

dstributive Associations 

1 187 

259 

928 

ssociations of Domestic Sen-ants and 




Waiters at Caffe 

52 

8 

44 

forking Men’s Associations for Production 

95 

17 

78 

tevedores’ Associations 

*7 


17 

onse Purdiasc Associations 

590 

8z 

509 

ssociations for Purchase of other Build- 




ings than Houses 

*•585 

51 

1-534 

ress and Printing Associations . . . , 

27 

7 

20 

rcdit Associations 

32 

6 

26 

iscellaneous Associations 

212 

17 

200 

entral Assodations 

2 

2 

I 

Total . . . 

3-8oo 

443 

3-357 


Assodatioos 

AgyicolturBl Co-opeiatloa 





Regtsteied 

Dissolved 

Existing 

snlral .Associations 

31 

I 

30 

ssociations for Porchase 

ixto9 

30 

979 

» » Collective Employment of 




Machinery 

101 

II 

90 

bodatJons for Production of Peat Moss 




1 Utter 

37 

— 

37 

Wry Associations 

559 

47 

512 

laughter House Associations 

12 

2 

10 

psociations for the Sale of Eggs . , . 

69 

4 

65 

Ivestock Improvement Associations . . 

75 

8 

67 

larch Making and Distillery Assodations 

89 

2 

87 

pscellaneous Associations 

114 

3 

III 

Total . . . 

2.096 

106 

1.988 

Total Number ot^issociation^ , . . 

5.896 

551 

5-345 


The division is basfed on the connection or absence of connection be- 
en these associations and agriculture. The associations the object of 
ph is to promote in some way or other the interests of the farmers have 
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been grouped together Under the title : A^cultural Co-operatiom, The oth 
associations, the action of which is very different in character, are chiej 
composed of workmen, and, therefore, have been grouped together 
the head : Worktnen’s Co-operation. Of course this division was sometii^ 
very difficult, owing to the nuxed character of many associations. Tin 
the associations for purchase of dwefling houses have been counted as woi 
men's associations, as has been done in the case of certain distributi 
associations which, in addition to their proper purpose, propose to provi 
their members with farm requisites. 

On the other hand associations, the principal object. of which is to pi 
vide farm requisites, but which also serve their members as distributi 
associations, have been classed as agricultural associations. 

3,800 associations have been considered as workmen’s and 2,096 
agricultural co-operative societies. According to the registers 443 or iii 
of the first class have been dissolved and only 108 or 5,2 % of the secoi 
The difference between the two classes as regards the number of failures 
also to be remarked. Of the workmen's associations, 143 or 3.8% have fai 
and of the agricultural associations only 2 or o.i %. 

This greater power of endurance on the part of the farmers' ecotici 
organizations is due at once to their greater centralisation and to the i 
that the agricultural associatioins are often organised as associations 
which the members are personally jointly and severally liable. 

Among the workmen's associations, 103 only, or 2.7 % have provi 
for the joint and several liability of their members, wlfilst 992 (47.3 % 
the agricultural associations have made the same provision. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 
AGAINST SICKNESS, 

by Dr. Stier Somlo, of Cologne, 


§ I. Introduction. 

A sp^al reason for discussing the above matter is afiorded by the 
ait social insurance code promulgated on July igth., 1911 under the 
e of Imperial Order on Insurance (RVO). It is in six volumes and in 
m are brought together everything that has been up to the present en- 
led in a large number of laws. The first volume deals with a long 
es of legal institutions and statutory provisions of essential importance 
all branches of Insurance. In the same way, the innovations of admin- 
ative character which have found expression in the institution of an 
dliary social office, called Insurance Bureau, and affect the Superior 
nrance Bureau (hitherto the Court of Arbitration for Labourers* In- 
ince), the Imperial Insurance Office and the regional insurance offices, 
ertain number of which are still working, are also included, as far as 
ir external form is concerned, in this volume. The second volume deals 
h sickness insurance, the third is concerned with accident insurance, 
fourth with disablement insurance and insurance in behalf of sur- 
ors. This last form of insurance has not yet been undertaken in any of 
civilised countries of Europe or America. The fifth volume includes 
eries of legislative provisions regulating the mutual relations of the 
ious insurers as well as those between them and the persons subject to 
nance. It is especially to be noted in tHs connection, t^t the 
3 iess insurance societies, professional associations and disablement 
nance institutions insuring against sic^ess, acciTlents and disable- 
it and in behalf of survivors, work in such a manner as to bring out 
practice their points of mutual contact as laid down by law, so as 
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to preveut persons insuring twice and generally facilitate the united action 
of the various branches of insurance. In the sixth volume the procedure 
to be followed in all the insurance bureaux is laid down, that is to say, the 
inodes of verification and the procedure to he observed in case of law suits. 
The code provides for a new procedure on a large scale to be added to the 
various kinds of administrative procedure already easting. The Imperial 
order on Insurance has not come into force simultaneo^ly for all the 
branches of insurance. Thus, the rules for insurance against disablement 
and in favour of survivors came into force on January 1st., 1912, those for 
accident insurance on January ist., 1913, whilst those for sickness insui> 
ance will only come into force in 1914. It is therefore quite a new subject 
we are treating in this article, especially as far as sickness insurance is coa* 
cemed, the provisions for which only come into force next year. Besides, 
it is this branch of insurance in which the greatest number of innovations 
have been introduced, among which the insurance of farm labourers is the 
most important. Up to the present, that is to say in accordance with the 
law on sickness insurance which remains in force for the whole Empire uj 
to the end of 1913, in the case of agricultural employees and labourers in- 
surance is not compulsory, imless it is expressly laid down in the rules of a 
commune or a communal federation or by a special law of the Confeder- 
ated State concerned. 

Saxony, Wurttemberg, Baden, Hesse, Brunswick, the Saxon Duchies and 
Bremen, not to mention other states, have profited by this lib^ty, whilst 
it was precisely in Prussia, that, owing to the influence of certain agrarian 
groups, there was no question of insurance being made compulsory by law, 
As regards agricultural accident insurance, it was also regulated by laws 
previous to the Imperial Insiuance Order. According to the provisions 
for insurance against disablement, it was not such or such industries whicli 
were subjected to this kind of insurance, but such or such classes of persons, 
as for example labourers, apprentices, domestic seivants, employees, 
workmen, master workmen, technical employees, superior employees etc., 
So that those of them engaged in agriculture were also subj^ to compuls- 
ory insurance before January ist., 1912. In the following article we 
shall deal exclusively with the legal conditions of sickness insurance, as 
it is an innovation as yet untried. On. the other hand, the law on agn- 
cultural accident insurance has been little modified by the new Order. Th 
same may be said with regard to disablement insurance; the only innova- 
tion here consists in the benefits being also made applicable to the survivors. 


§ 2 General question of insurance of agricultural labourers. 


In § 165 the Khperial Insurance Order has abandoned the principle 
of specifying such a class of industry or profession as being* subj«t to com- 
pulsory insurance. It now only considers 'persons of a definite class as 
being subject to compulsory insurance Thus, in essential agreement with 
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he kw on &aHM>ent insuiance (§ 1,236 RVO), the Mowing wiU be 
jstned aga^t sickness : labourers, apprentices, domestic servants clerks 
pster wortoen and other employees in a similar situation, all in ckse this’ 
|ass of work forms their principal occupation, as weU as other classes 
f persons not considered in the present essay. Section 166 lays down 
lie special provisions (§§ 417-434) applicable to insurance of per- 
>ns engaged in agnculture. We see from it that, as far as sick^ 
isurance is concerned, the same rules which are in force for all the other 
ranches of industry and industrial undertakings, are also appKcable to 
ersons en^ged in agriculture. Further, these provisions are completed 
(T new special r^ations, corresponding with the particular position of 
lose concerned, that is for the labourers, employees and other persons 
ngaged in agnculture. It is also to be observed that by virtue of § i6i 
I be found in the first volume, containing the provisions of general charac- 
r, the legal regulations relating to farms, masters, contractors and em- 
oyees m the absence of other provisions of special character, are also 
iphcable to forestry enterprise, the masters, contractors and employees 
such business. Sections 915 and following of the RVO, found in the 
ird TOlume, concerning accident insurance, specify what is to be considered 
pcultural and what forestry enterprise. We shall return to the subject 
our section III, 

But We touching the various special l^al questions we shall here 
pw the importance from the general, political and sociological point of 
few, of the fact that compulsory insurance has been extended to meet the 
fee of agricultural and forestry labourers. O'hat this was not done earlier 
fs really due to political reasons, that is to the special nature of agricul- 
te, not merely, the patriarchal system or the system in which the mutual 
pbons of the landed proprietors and agricultural labourers resembled 
&se of the members of one family, but also the special manner of reward- 
t labour, and, not in the last place, generally, the somewhat antiquated 
fd system of the rural districts, Thus.thefact of the opening of a breach 
pis wall of rock is far more important than might appear at first sight, 
reaction against the French Revolution, in Germany and especially 
I^ia, the reform of Stem- Hardetiberg, resulted in a mixture of 
iditions, and an abrogation of privil^es, still nothing could prevent, 
was seen later, the formation of a social stratum, thanks to which, in the 
of personal bonds, economic bonds were established in certain classes, 
a whilst the labourers engaged in industry, and especially those in the 
tone, in the course of the nineteenth century, realised their personal and 
domic emncipation, the agricultural population remained behind. 

^ 3 -rge circles of Germar^ middle class society, for reasons now very 
refuse to grant them the right of association. This is specially 
m the fart that the agricnltural labourers are not aveu subject to the 
^nce on industry and consequently they do not enjoy the benefits 
0 aws in the code granting protection to labourers. This denial of 
I gut of association has also its importance in this case from the point 
pew of formal law, as §§ X52 and 153 of the Hdustrial Ordinance only 
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apply to industrial workmen. These sections are to the effect thzt all the 
prohibitions and penal clauses affecting manufactures, industrial agents 
(Gehilfer), workmen and apprentices agreeing together or assembling for 
the purpose of obtaining more favourable conditions of wages or labour, 
especially by means of the suspensioii of labour or dismissal of workmett are 
abrogated. In this way the right of strike on the part of the workmen 
and the right of lock-out on the part of the masters are guaranteed. Cert- 
ainly, the effect of this measure is weakened by another provision, in ac> 
cordance with which every one participating in the above agreetnehts or 
assemblies is free to withdraw without this giving rise to complaints or 
objections. Section 153 of the industrial order is concerned with the abuse 
of the liberty of association. Whoever making use of constraint, by force, 
threats, calumny or defamation, decides or attempts to decide otheri 
to take part in such meetings or accept the resolutions passed at them, o] 
by the same means hinders or attempts to hinder others from withdraw 
ing from such engagements, is liable to imprisonment for a period not ex 
c^ing three months, unless a heavier penalty be provided for the caseir 
the general penal code. Now as § 6 of the Industrial Order formally ex 
eludes agriculture from the effects of the Order, the provisions for the lib 
erty of association in the same code are not applicable to agricultural lab- 
ourers. According to § 24 of the Imperial law on associations, of April 
19th., igo8, the provisions of the local law on rural labourers' and servants' 
assemblies and understandings remain unchanged. There is no doubt 
that provisions applyiing in such or such a Confederated State to certain 
agreements among rural labourers or servants still remain in force. Pro- 
visions like those of § 3 of the law of April 24th., 1855 0^ 'th® violation of the 
contract of labour on the part of workmen and agricultural labourers hardly 
come within the scope of the law on associations. Similar to the Prussian 
law are : a law of Anhalt of April i6th., 1899 and a law of the Principality 
of Reuss (Younger line), of May 12th., 1900 ; from all these laws it appears 
that the agricultural labourers do not enjoy the right of association. The 
penalties for the breach of contract of labour, as imposed in the above 
States, show in their turn that the rights of agricultural labourers are more 
restricted. As, by (he tension of compulsory sickness insurance, the agri- 
cultural labourers are given a position in principle equivalent to that of in- 
dustrial workmen, there is reason to believe that this first step will lead in 
the other States above mentioned to further progress of the right of asso- 
ciation. 

It is not in the local sickness insurance societies, but in the Provincial 
Sic^ess Insurance Societies that the agricultural and forestry labourers will 
be insured (as will also be the case with donj^tic servants, day labourers 
and small artisans). In these provincial sickness insurance societies the 
autonomy of the adhiitiistration is very limited. The agricultural labourers 
should have been made subject to compulsory insurance with all its couse- 
queues or should not have been made subject to it at all. The reasons 
^ven in the Imperial Insurance Order in justification of the regulation are 
not convincing. It is there said that the agricultural labourers are still 
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ittle eacperieaaced in autonomous administration, and that, in view, of the 
ong distances, they are far from being in the same position as the industrial 
abourets. But the fact is it is only by partidpation in autonomous admin- 
stration that they can acquire the capadty for it ; as to the remark on 
;he long distances it has scarcely force nowadays, in view of the increased 
means of transport and traffic. The special fear, shown in the Imperial 
Insurance Order, is out of place, as it is imagined that the farm and forest 
abourers must be protected from the danger of being denied their rights, 
md deprived of a true representation of their interests in the working of 
:he autonomous administration, especially at election time. Finally, in 
:he statement of reasons, mention is made of incompatibilities which might 
manifest themselves in a meeting, where newly insured members would 
issociate with the old, incompatibilities which would be considerably ac- 
centuated in the case of a difference in the conditions of insurance, above all 
n the rates of premiums and subsidies, for the new classes of the population 
mbjected to insurance, such as the small artisan, day labourers, agricul- 
tural servants and labourers. But this consideration should only have 
led to a differentiation of the premiums and contributions ; the limit of 
the annual revenue should have been fixed at 3,000 marks in the case of 
ndustrial workmen and 2,000 marks in that of those insured in the rural 
societies ; but the rights of the latter in the autonomous administrations 
should not have been limited. To sum up, the situation of the agricultural 
ind forestry labourers should have beeu made identical with that of the 
industrial labourers. Experience alone can show if they will make suffi- 
cient and satisfactory use of their rights in every point of view. 

Up to recently the need for the insurance of agricultural labourers was 
not considered as urgent as for industrial workmen. Reference was 
made to the patriarchal character of the relation between agricultural 
masters and labourers, and to the resemblance of these relations to those 
uniting the members of a family and to the fact that assistance was given 
most frequently in kind, whilst the system of sickness insurance societies 
must rest on the monetary principle. 

In addition, it was alleged there would be difficulty in proving what 
persons must be considered as agricultural labourers and in distinguishing 
them from servants f then with good reason the difficulty was insisted on 
of supervising the sick in the country and finally that of the often insuffi- 
cient number of doctors and hospitals. To meet these objections it will 
be enough to say: an obligation of insurance merely in the rules of societies 
has been shown to be insufficient and an obligation imposed by the laws 
ri each State has not proved satisfactory either, both on account of the 
limited local area and of the results that may be foreseen. It is precisely 
and Bavaria tlAt, out of deference to the agrarian party, 
did not impose compulsory insurance for agricffitural labourers by 
law. Recently, it is true, among far seeing landed proprietors the 
conviction has prevailed that sickness insurance is no less necessary 
for the agricultural labourer than for the industrial workman and 
^ko, that for the treatment of the patienj; at home, the assistance 
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even privately by the master is not sufficient, while it involve 
the master m trouble, inconvenieace and expense. Besides this 
assistance privatdy pven doe not ®ve _tte salirfactoiy .aadte ^ 
may be obtained from the treatment of the ack by comptot It is 

also seen that the workmen find it preferable when, instead of bang treated 
after the patriarchal style as a charity, they receive, when sick the same 
treatment as the industrial workmen. As to the substitution of Ibe pay- 
ment of a premium for assistance in kind, within the last quarter of a <^t- 
ury there has been a change of view also in this respect, ^ a change which 
may be observed in the whole field of agriculture and diminishes the im- 
portance of assistance in kind. By making servants also subject to com- 
pulsory insurance any inconvenience due to the difficulty of distinguishing 

them from labourers properly so called is get rid of. The larger the num- 
ber of the insured, the easier will be the supervision, Finally, the insuf- 
ficiency of the doctors and hospitals is only a temporary in<xmveniettce. 
The number of doctors increased from 15,824 in 1887 to 30 j 457 
July 1st., 1904 ; wl ibt the increase of the population during the penod has 
only be^ 24 %, the doctors have increased 92 %. The increase, it is 
true, is largely iu the large towrs, yet the country districts share in it to a 
very considerable extent. Up to 1913 there was no change in the proportion 
of the doctors. The situation is rather worse, as the number of doctors 
establishing themselves in the toWns has increased, whilst in the country 
the number has diminished. It is just the agrarian circles interested, 
that is the large and small landholders, who complain bitterly that medical 
assistance in the country leaves much to be desired and that there is a dan- 
ger of sickness being aggravated through the slow arrival of the doctor, 
whom it is not always easy to find. Now it is to be foreseen with certitude 
that when compulsory insurance comes into operation, the doctors will 
establish themselves in larger numbers in the country districts, since up 
to the present a suitable economic and social position has not been offeied 
to them there. This change will come about as soon as the compulsory 
insurance of agricultural and forest labourers comes into force. The 
situation of the doctors and societies which had become almost un- 
bearable will improve by the removal of a considerable number of doc- 
tors from the large towns and average centres of population to the country. 
One cause of the competition continued up to the present, and by no means 
a negligible one, is precisely the discouraging economic position of a large 
number of doctors, especially the younger ones, in the towns, whilst in the 
country a sufficiently sure existence is offered to them. Besides the num- 
ber of pharmacies and hospitals in the country has also considerably in- 
creased, so that in this resp^ the fears with regard to the compulsory in- 
surance of agricultural labourers will be dissipateS, the rather as a further 
increase of phannaciei and hospitals will be a necessary consequence of 
compulsory insurance. 
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§ 3. Compulsory insurance and exemption from such iNsxmANCE. 
RIGHT 'PO INSURANCE. VOLUNTARY INSURA>^CB. 


From date of January rst., 1914, persons occupied in agriculture aie 
subject to insurance (§§ 166, 417 et seqq. Reichsversicherungsordnung). 
The question of what persons these are has often given rise to dispute. It 
will be well here to distinguish two groups, namely : 

A. According to the Imperial Insurance Order, among persons oc- 
cupied in agriculture are included all engaged in work atmliary to agri- 
culture, that is to say in any undertaking economically dependent on agri- 
culture and carried on simultaneously with it This dependence is to be 
presumed wherever the conditions of fact permit it at all. An economic 
dependence of such or such an undertaking upon another undertaking may 
generally be proved if there is an economic bond between the two. The 
object of the industrial enterprises is not the only means for establishing 
the proof ; what has even more to be considered is the relation of the quant- 
ity and amount of raw material produced by the undertaking and acquired 
by purchase, then the proportion of the working days in the two undertak- 
ings, and that of thegross product and net yield. Then a work undertaken by 
a farmer must also be considered an auxiliary undertaking when it has not 
a special object as its sole or principal aim. Besides, there must be other 
circumstances sufficiently convincing to render it possible to show that the 
undertaking in question is carried on as auxiliary to the agricultural and 
forestry industry in which the farmer is engaged, and is dependent econom- 
ically Upon it. The principal condition is that the undertaking is 
;Subordinate to the agriculture and forestry {PrincipalBook of Insurance 
against Accident. 3rd edition. T. 2, pp. 35, 36). But those are specially 
:considered auxiliary undertakings that have for their principal object : 

(a) A further manipulation or transformation of the produce of the 
agricultural industry carried on by the farmer. Thus, for example, a bak- 
ery carried on as auxiliary to a mill is included in the insurance of the mill. 
A brewery is an auxiliary undertaking if the farm produce is used for it and 
if its subproducts are utilised for the farm. Distilleries, when the production 
of alcohol is considerable, may also be regarded as auxiliary undertakings. 
The pressing of grapes, the treatmeat and storing of wine in cellars gener- 
ally constitute work auxiliary to viticulture, if the produce of the vine- 
yards of one single fanner are chiefly used. With regard to dairies the 
same rule applies as in the case of distilleries. Mills are also auxiliary 
ujidertakings when the saiife labourers and the same motor force is utilised 
alternately for the two undertakings which thus mutually complete 
other, the mill utilising the farm produce and 1:he farm in its turn 
htihsing the mill. The centre of gravity must be in the agricultural 
r . ffirestry industry. Trade in fruit is an auxiliary undertaking, when 
fgnculture is the urincipal business. 
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( 6 ) The undertaking must serve the needs of agriculture. 

(c) Auxiliary undertakings may have for thdr object the utilisation 
or fanning of portions of a landed estate. 

Yet, in the l^al sense, for purposes of insurance, not all undertakings 
dependent on agricultural or forestry industry are auxiliary to agriculture 
or forestry. The law excepts specially large and dangerous undertakings, 
namely; mining, work in saltpits, workshops for the treatment of minerals, 
timber yards, coal mines, deposits of building material, as well as undertak 
in^ for the production and preparation of explosives ; nor are those auxil 
iary undertakings which, in view of their size, their special arrangement o: 
machinery or the large number of industrial workmen they employ, may be 
classed as factories. Inland navigation and the business of floating wood 
and other auxiliary businesses are included in the insurance of the prindpaj 
agricultural business only when the work does not exceed the limits of local 
traffic. Thus, they are considered as auxiliary when they are meant to 
serve the needs of the principal farm. Simple inland navigation or wood 
floating enterprises may also be considered as dependent on the principal 
farm, if the work does not exceed the limits of local traffic. Undertakings 
that by their nature are subject to industrial accident insurance are con- 
sidered as dependent on agriculture only when the farmwork plays a pre- 
dominant part in the business. By this rule it was desired to make the 
training of race horses subject to compulsory insurance. A more general 
form of expression has been adopted to express the thought that 
undertakiags, as for example the training of riding and carriage horses, 
when their manager in bis quality of inanuf acturer or farmer is considered 
as conducting businesses of the same kind, should be included in the in- 
surance of his other businesses if they pky a preddminant part in them. 

B. Those persons are also considered as occupied in agriculture who 
work on farms dependent on an industrial undertaking and not insured, in 
accordance with their rules by an industrial co-operative society, on the 
other hand, a siihiiai’ situation is not admitted in the case of small rural 
manual industries. This is specially important in relation for example 
to work done by the week. M%lst women engaged in such work in in- 
dustrial businesses receive wages for 8 weeks, the provisions as regards 
members of the rural sickness in surance societies fix the period of the week’s 
wages (Wochengeld) at a minimum of 4 ^rid a maximum of 8 weeks, so 
that in this case 4 weeks might easily have been allowed by the law. 

On the proposal of the master, any person may be exempted from com- 
p^ory insurance who, in case of illness, has legal right to demand from 
the master an allowance equivalent to that granted by the corresponding 
sickness insurance society. The right to an undetermined amount that can 
^ enforced, is not enough; it must^ a duly formulated legal 
nght. The subsidy which the person in question has a right to claim must 
conespond to the total, that is must be equal to the legal minimum, as 
well as to the maximum daim allowed by the rules of the society to which 
^e employe belongs or would have belonged had he not been exempted 
from compulsory insurance. It is laid down, first of all : 
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{«) That the full amount of the allowance is to be paid by the master 
liiinself out of his own funds. The master must not collect from his staff 
either the premiums nor any similar pecuniary contributions. He cannot 
either compel the labourer to pay premiums to a private insurance society, 
even if such premiums do not exceed the ordinary rate of the labourer's 
insurance society. On the other hand, the master is allowed to contract 
an insurance on his own accoimt, that is to say he may arrange with a third 
person, especially an insurance society, to pay the subsidies ; the staff 
must in no case share in the payment of the premiums, 

(&) The solvency of the master must be assured. This is why it is 
generally large landed proprietors who can arrange the exemption of their 
employees from compulsory insurance. 

[c) The master must make application on behalf of all the employees 
engaged on his farm, as the engagement mentioned in the contract is based 
on two weeks' regular labour at least. By this provision it is attempted 
to prevent masters availing themselves of this right of exemption only in 
the case of good risks, while leaving the bad risks to the sickness insurance 
society. A fanner may however only apply for exemption in the case of 
his agricultural labourers and domestic servants. The distinction between 
labourers and domestic servants would in this case really often be very 
dijficult to make. If a farmer gives work to agricUltUial labourers as well 
as to domestic servants, he is not obliged to apply for exemption of both 
classes. The exemption is only valid for the term of the contract of labour. 
It ceases consequently fronl the moment another work subject to compuls- 
ory insurance begins. The decision of one society does not bind another 
to a similar decision, the less so as the first decision may have been 
pronounced in quite other circumstances on the basis of quite other condi- 
tions and the diversity of the rights and obligations of members in the var- 
ious societies is of a nature to give rise to very appreciable difference in 
the decisions. The exemption lapses before the expiration of the contract 
of labour if the master registers all his employees with the insurance so- 
ciety, or if the insurance bureau, on its own account or at the suggestion 
of one of the exempted employees discovers the insolvency of the master. 
In the case of benefits insured, which at the date of the cessation of the 
exemption are already bemg enjoyed or which, in the case of unemployment 
after leaving the society, become due in the course of the three weeks 
following the cessation of the exemption, the society has no obligations ; 
the right of the exempted employee against his master remains Unaffected, 
However, the exempted have up to then the power at once to avail them- 
selves of their right to be registered in the insurance society, just as if Up to 
the expiration of their exemption they had been members of the society ; 
they are consequently treated as if they had passed from one society to 
another. The period of exemption conesponds in every respect with the 
period of membership in a legally constituted in^rance society. All the 
benefits of the society, especially compensation to those engaged by the 
week (Wochengeld), treatment and maintenance in a hospital (Wochne- 
rinnenheim), assistance and food at home, the services of the nurse and 
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doctor in cocfinements and assistance to women after confinement, mifst be 
accorded as if, during the period of exemption, the employer belonged to 
a sickness insiirance society (§§ i66, 417- 419, 422, 918- 92I RVO). 


§ 4. Benefits and premiums. 


Agricultoral labourers receive either the regular benefits or increased 
benefits. The first are also known Under the name of minimmn benefits 
and must be accorded in every case. The increased benefits are accorded 
in conformity with the provisions in the rules. 

First, as regards the regular benefits the agricultural labourers may 
enjoy the following : 

A. Assistance in Sickness. This includes : 

(fl) Treatment from the commencement of the sickness. It includes 
medical treatment and the supply of medicaments, spectacles, bandages 
and other small appliances. 

(h) Sick pay (Krankengeld) at the rate of half the wages for each 
working day, from the fourth day of illness if the sickness disables the 
patient, and if the disablement begins later, from the day on which it com- 
mences. In rural societies it may be provided in the rules that the local 
rate of pay shall be considered the ordinary wages. This is generaly less 
than the average day labourer's wages. 

If the master proposes it, the payments from the society for the period 
of the contract of labour concluded with an agricultural labourer, on con- 
dition of his renouncing his sick pay (Krankengeld), are reduced as fol- 
lows. The contract must be for a year at least ; afterwards, the insured 
receive either supplies in kind for a year, for an amount equal to 300 times 
the daily sick pay (Krankengeld) or for one working day an amount equal 
to this allowance, and the right to such supplies shall be limited to the period 
of the labour contract. If the period of the sickness exceed that of the con- 
tract of labour and the patient remains ill, he regains his right to the sick 
I«y (Krankengeld). The master must pay over the amoitot to the so- 
ciety. By the rules the payments are reduced according to the proportion 
of the sick pay (Krankengeld) to the value of the other benefits. Besides, 
the rules may diminish the sick pay (Krankengeld) to the insured who, 
after the eviration of the contract of labour, have a claim to benefits in- 
ferior to those mentioned: the premiums are reduced in proportion. As 
long as the master does not accdtd the benefits stipulated in the contract 
the society must pay at his instance the allowance due to the patient. 
The master must reimburse it. Then, the rules 8f a rural society may stip- 
ulate that members whom, in terms of the law on State Insurance in 
force for the Hmpire, a pension of 300 times the amount of the daily wages 
is assured, may receive no sick pay. In this case the premiums paid by 
these mcmbere are also reduced in proportion. With regard to the pensions 
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there are ; the petision in case of accidents, the pension for sickness and the 
pensi<^ survivors. 

No consideration is to be takoi of the pension to the sick (Kranken- 
rente), or revenue from other sources, such as legacies and subsidies (Pension 
Veteranenunteistiitzung, Vermachtniss, Ruhelohn), Account can only be 
tato of the pensions already granted and not of the rights to claim 
pension which have not yet been recognised or sanctioned. Besides 
the rules may estabUsh, in the case of workmen who are generally only able 
to work for a short time, an average rate of pay lower thnti the local 
wages. This is in consideration of the lighter agricultural labour such as 
hop picking and cattle herding, for which old people are generally engaged 
at very low wages. It was feared that generally such people would no longer 
find employment, if, in case of sickness, they had to be assured of not 
only medical assistance but also sick pay. FinaHy the rules of a sickness 
insurance society may, generally or in the case of certain groups of its in- 
sured, rfeduce the sick i^y for the period from October 31st. to March 31st., 
or for a part of th^ period, to a fourth of the local w^ges ] in such case the 
payments for the same period may be reduced, or the sick pay for the rest 
of the year increased within the limits allowed. This provision should 
only be applied as a general rule to groups of insured persons who work 
during the s umm er season and gain nothing or almost nothing in winter. 
The sick pay is intended to give the insured person, within certain limits 
compensation for the loss of his wages through his being temporarily pre- 
vented from working. Thus if he were to receive this compensation at a 
season when his work would have been in any case interrupted or reduced 
and he would be g^ng little or nothing, the sick pay (Krankengeld) would 
have no justification, or should only be paid in part. In certain circum- 
stances, the insured person on falling ill might find himself in improved 
Bconoimc conditions. That would incite to malingering. This danger 
[s ^rti(^rly to be feared in the country where in winter work is often re- 
l^arly interrupted for a long time and, in addition, it is difiiicult, in view 
m the great distances, to supervise the sick. If the sick pay is small, the 
Insured will have no interest in malingering and what is more important, 
pe exi^nses of the society will be less in proportion. As, if the sick pay in 
^tens lowered, it must be raised in summer, or else the amounts to pay 
fatter proportion, there could be no further complaint in the 

! c. Home Treaiment of the Sick, Instead of medical treatment and 
society may grant attendance and treati^ent in a hospital. 
i)f person has a home of his own or assists in the maintenance 

pi ms family his consent is required. This rule is not always followed if 
ne natme of the suckness calls for treatment that would be impossible at 
kis^oh ® ^se, or in case td contagious disease, or if the patient frequently 
^ooeys orders of the doctors, and does not follow the necessary treat- 

^ ^ condition and state of mind call for constant supervision. 

F rural insuranee societies may be allowed to stipulate in their rules 
1“ more extended treatment in favour of members incapacitated for work 
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by sickness if in the district of the society the grant of the ustol- benefit 
bnidensome in proportion to the ptemnims of the agncul- 
l£^latourets concerned and^if ^ere are snffideint hosptels and amilat 
SStolts for the more extended treatment of the ^tient. It « coa- 
seatlently imagined that in these cases the economic sitotion of the lah 
Sl espedaUy bad, and the grant of the usual assistance to the sick 
burdensome. As more extended treatment of the patients 
Tteliaies gint the agricultural labourers instead of mescal assistan« 
and sick payfmedical treatment pure and simple m a pubhc or pnvate 
hospital ^his is what is caUed the usual benefit. The ^tient need not 
be Snt to hospital if the doctor thinks it Unnece^ty If he is not swt to 
hospital the tmal insurance society must grant him the medical treatment 
Sed by the law. If he refuses the hospital treatment, when this de^n* 
“ L cogent, he has only the right to medical assistance and, if his d^y 
wages serve for the complete or partial maintenance of his family, to the 

half of the allowance granted to thfe sick. , j . 

(dl The society may, with the consent of the person assured, grant 

assista^ at home, that is to say the assistance 

accustomed to the care of the sick when it would have been possible to 
place the patient in the hospital, provided tlmre be a senoite reason for the 
mtient remaining with his family. The rules may aUow for a dedUctw 
rf the fourth part of the sick pay for this purpose. If the assistance at 
home is granted to an insured member whose daily earning serve for the 
complete or partial maintenance of the members >of his farml^ there must 
further be paid a subsidy (Hausgeld) equivalent to half the sick pay (Kiaa- 
kengeld). In the rules of the rural insurance societies it is laid do^ whe- 
ther a money allowance must be granted to the members of the famlyd 
the insured in addition to the assistance granted to the patient and what 
shall be the proportion of this allowance. 

B Subsidy to Women Working by the Week, As to all persons siibject 
to sickness insurance, a subsidy (Wochenhilfe) is also granted to^womea 
working by the week, but as we have already said, a daUse has been it- 
troduced into the rules of the rural sodeties, limiting the aUowance tea 
period of 4 or at most 8 weeks. 

C. Compensation in case of Death (Sterbgeld). The compensatioc 
in case of death of an insured employee is equivalent to 20 days ordinary 
wages. From this amount deduction is first made for the funeral expenses 
which are paid to the person who has incurred them. If there remmns a 
balance, it is paid over, in order of precedence as follows, to the wfe 
husband, the children, the father, the mother, the brothers and sisteu 
if living with the family of the deceased . In the absence of sUch heirs ® 
balance returns to the society. If the rules for the rural society provi < 
for the more extended treatment of the patiftit, the compensation in 
of death may be i^ised in their rules to a maximum of 30 marks. 

With regard to increased benefits, the rules may extend the period 
assistance to the patient to one year, accord assistance to the convalesc^ 
and the necessary means of assistance to those remaining disabled 
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treatment. J&lrther, the rtlles may increase the amount of sick pay to three 
foi^hs of the amouut of the ordinary wages and gmnt it generally for 
holidays and Sundays. Then the rules may suppress the period in which no 

alloTOnce is given, thatistheymaygrantthepatientsickpayfrom the fiistday 

of his illness, in case of illnesses lasting more than a week, or ending in death, 
or those caused by accidents in work. IPurther not only medical appliances 
of little importance, but also those of grea^x importance may be granted 
The societies may also provide the patient with nourishment and his fam- 
ily with a money allowance. They may also grant assistance and attend- 
ance of nurses and sisters of charity at home, the assistance of nUises in 
the confinmeuts of the wives of the insured, and subsidies to the women 
confined (StUlgeld SchwangerschaftunterstiitzUng). 

In the foregoing pages we have passed in systematic review ih& 
benefits the sickne^ insurance societies must give to agricultural la- 
bourers and . have made incidental mention of the premiums ; we must 
now deal with these specially. The persons subject to compulsory 
insurance have to pay two thirds and the master one third of the 
premiums ; those who have no right to insurance and wish to insure 
themselves must pay the whole premium. The rules may permit of the 
insured, temporarily in receipt of reduced wages, remaining all the same 
insUre.d in the superior class in which they were before 'insured, if 
they Undertake to pay the balance of the premium, or the master 
consents. In case of disablement there are no premiums to be paid 
for the period of assistance to the patient. The same is the case for^e 
period during which the insured person receives the subsidy by the week 
(Stillgeld) and subsidies in her confinement. The society may graduate 
the premiums according to the various classes of labour and professions of 
the insured and increase the proportion of the master's payments in the 
case of certain work presenting greater risks of sickness. The premiums, 
^ foundation of the society, may be calculated at more than 4 % 

of the or^nary wages, only if that is necessary in order that the society 
luay provide for the tteUal benefits. If the revenue of the society does not 
cover the expenditure including the contributions to the reserve fund, the 
rules must be amended so that the usual benefits may be reduced or the 
premiums raised. If the premiums calculated at 6 % of the ordinary 
wages do not cover the expense of the usual benefits, the communal ad- 
ministration must furmsh the society with the necessary money. If the 
revenue of the societies exceeds their expenditure, when the balance 
amounts to twice the minimum sum established by law. the rules must 
be amended so as to reduce the premiums, or the benefits to be granted by 
^ societies must be increased. The masters must pay the premiums for 
ir employees subject tc^insurance, and the insured must allow the por- 
of the premium due from them to be stopped fr<jm their wages. The 
^ters inay not adopt any other system to recover the amounts due to 

be ^ven, Op the suggestion of a provincial sickness insUr- 
sodety that masters who are slow in payin^their premiums and whose 
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their 


shall only pay their coXobory insurance must themselves pay 


§ 5. Insurers of agriculturai. labourers against sickness. 

■“”? ”■ st‘ti,^i^y‘rS.srs,‘£rte'S 

‘rfJTiSS'S fmia *>” tatitulion oi 

to to am^eliemlT »*»” sodeOo (Oitstemtenbasol 

tltoto to Si ilber inod, In th. mml »clrn.m msOrum 
3.. rtornial delegate elect the !«•« and to 

of his office indiiding one or more vice presidents, (ffie wiro M twse 
members represent the masters ; the other two thirds the iMtlred. 
delegation if formed, one third of representatives of the mastere and twd 
thirS of representatives of the insured ; it may consist at most of ^ mem- 
bers In the local sickness insurance society (Ortskranken^e). 
ters and the insured who are of age elect their representabves J 

from among their own members under the supervision of the P^^^enW 
bureau. In the rural society, however, the cominUnal 
the representatives of the masters and of the msUred from among themem- 

*^'*%dal'J^S<^s?reSade for the meetings of the sictaess insiMnw 
societal, the retirement of members from them, 

pression, but on the details of these it is not nece^ary for us to : 

The provisions in force irith regard to the msurance of agncultum 
labourers in rural sickness insurance sodeties apply in the same way 
temporary agricultural labourers. 


§ 6. Conclusion. 

Such are in aU their simplicity the important provisions in regard t£ 
the sickness insurance of agricultural labourers. A superficial 8^*** 
suffice to convince ms that the local sickness insurance societies 
kenkassen) and their insured are in a far more favourable positi^ and 
as regards the various benefits rendered by the societies, their orgas 
ization and their right to manage their own affairs, the rural instt^ce s 
cieties occupy one of coifsideiable inferiority. It is not for US, howev 
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to enter into details here ; let us rather, in conclusion draw attention to 
another point of view. 

Although the organization of the rural sickness insurance societies 
is not entirely satisfactory, these societies still constitute an organization. 
Professional groups and groups of persons who up to the present found 
obstacles in the way of their political association will now find their opport- 
unity in the rural sickness insurance societies. It would be absolutely 
futile to discuss the question whether this development will be useful or 
not, and whether from the political point of view it is to be praised or con- 
denmed. It is enough that it presents from the point of view of political 
and sociol(^cal history an interesting factor, the connection of which with 
the provisions and innovations of the Imperial Insurance Order can not 
be called in question. But the event is typical. For it shows that not 
only a legislative work of the amplitude of the Imperial Insurance Order 
remains within the sphere of practical social assistance, but also, whether 
its initiators were aware of it or not, it enters the field of general politics 
to exert a considerable influence on the development of social relations. 
Thus regarded, not only is the insurance of agricultural labourers against 
sickness certainly a benefit, if it is not quite sufficient in its details for this 
professional class, but also it is an eloquent innovation in favour of their 
right of association iu the future, and, apart from this, and in the first place, 
(it must naturally serve to improve the economic conditions and the 
jhealth of the classes concerned. 


AUSTRIA. 


Bll^Iy ON HAIL INSURANCE AND THE PROGRESS OF THIS BRANCH 
OF LsrSURANCE IN 1910. 


OFFICIAL SOURCES : 

REOiERimGsvoELAOE OEBBR DEN VERSiCHERDNGSVERiRAe,No.5.7 der Beilagen EU d«i stenog, 
ProtokoUen d« Abgeordnetenhauses. XXI Session 1910 (B.« o» Insurance. No. 527 of He 
Reports of the Discussions of the Chamber of Deputies), Vienna. 

DIE Privaten VERSICHBRUNGSUHTERNEHMUNGEN in DEM IM Reichsrate Vert^i.en 
KCBNIGREICHEN UND Eaendern m Jahre 1910 {Pnvote Insurance Businesses m the King- 
doms and Countries Represented in the Reichsrat, in 1910). Official Publication, Vienna. 1913 


In the May number ot the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence 
we mentioned the principal provisions relating to livestock insurance 
included in the bill on insurance recently laid before the Chamber of 

^his bill was first presented in the House of I^ords on December 19th., 
1907. The discussion was postponed several times, either on account of 
the closing of the session, or to allow of amendments and improvements 
in the form or the provisions. As the bill has been studied by several 
parliamentary commissions composed of lawyers and economists of the 
OTeatest experience in this class of subject, we may conclude that it will 
be soon passed. So we think it well to give here at once the chief provis- 
ions contained in it under the special head of hail insurance. We shall 
also utilise for the purpose certain of the considerations put forward by 
the persons charged to report on the bill. 

♦ 

* * 

Hail insurance is dealt with in the third chapter of the first part of the 
bill §§ 89-95. In terms of § 89 the insurer against hail must give com- 
pensation for damage caused by hail to the produce of the soil. 

By ^hi<s it is made clear that damage caused by hail in other ways, as, 
for example, damage to windows, will come finder the general rules fcr 
insurance against da|iiages, and not Under those of the third chapter of 
the bill. Generally, it is understood, on the other hand, that the hail 
insurance only refers to the crops it is intended to cultivate at the moment 
of insuring ; however, in the case of insurance of forage, the various crops 
cut during the period of insurance are included. 
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the wdinary roles for compensation by the insurer cannot apply to 
bailiosorance, since, ifthe compensation were based on the value of the pro- 
duce immediately before the disaster, in most cases it would be illusory,, 
for the produce is not yet mature. Therefore it is laid down in § 90 that the 
compensation must be in proportion to the value the insured produce would 
bave acquired if it had not been damaged by hail. 

The amount of this value is calculated in accordance with the prices 
on the neighbouring markets. If, afterwards, the insured produce is se- 
veral times damaged by hail during the period for which it is insured, then, 
131 virtue of the principle in accordance with which the insurance must not 
be a means of enrichment for the person insured, the insurer may deduct 
from the total compensation due the amount already paid or to be paid 
on account of the first disaster. 

Section 91 lays down that the obligation to notify the disaster is con- 
sidered as discharged if the notification is made within the four days foll- 
owing that on which the disaster occurred. 

Here also the general principles are departed from, as according to 
them the disaster must be reported as early as possible. But it is taken 
into consideration that the hail may fall at a distance from the dwell- 
ig and consequently the farmer may not be immediately aware of it; on 
he other hand, this class of disaster could not be brought about dishonestly, 
or could the loss be fraudulently aggravated ; even when a limit of four 
ays is fixed for the notification, the insurer cannot sufier. 

Payment of the claim may be deferred to the thirtieth day of Septem- 
»er in the year in course. If, however, at that date, on account of local 
ircumstances, the harvest has not yet been gathered, payment may be 
KJstponed Until a fortnight after has been stored. 

This provision, contained in § 90, is easy to Understand when account 
3 taken of the special characteristics of the risks of hail. It is known that 
lail storms are only frequent in a few months of the year and afiect large 
listricts, and that consequently, the insurance societies must in a short 
ipace of time make a quantity of valuations and payments. If the bill 
lUthorizes the postponement to September 30th., it is just to fadlitate 
these valuations, for it may happen that the crop is not entirely destroyed 
by the hail, but only partly injured, and may afterwards, thanks to the 
leather and the farmers' care, recover and regain the value it had lost, 
md also it may be tiie farmer will be able to replace the damaged plants 
by others and thus reduce the amount of his loss. And, in the more 
sotithem countries, where harvest time is still later, the bill allows the 
[usurer to make the payments due at an even later date, 

I In terms of § 93, after a disaster has taken place, each of the parties 
py denounce contract. This must be done in conformity with § 61 of the 
pill. For this, a month's notice is usually required ; the insurer can only 
pve notice of termination of contract for the end of th^ period of insurance 
P which the hailstorm took ^ce ; and the insured only for the same date 
p latest. If the insured gives notice for termination at an earlier date, the 
psTiterhas still a claim to the premiums for the period of insurance in course. 
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There is, therefore, in these cases a departure from the the gtnttaX 
rul^ for insurance against damages, evidently to the advantage of the 
insured , In fact, if the insurer were authorized to break contract nierdy at 
a month's notice, the insured, with no security, perhaps just in the period 
of the greatest frequency of hail storms, woUld hardly at once find another 
insurer disposed to Undertake his risks. 

Thus, for example, even if the crops insured appear, while the ocmtracl 
is in course, especially liable to damage throng hail, or if the spring hail 
storms have already frequently damaged a farm, so that it would be to the 
interest of the insurer to break his contract, he cannot do so until the end 
of the period of insurance. And conditions may not be inserted in the in. 
surance policy at variance with the equitable principle embodiedin tins rule. 

In case of transfer of a holding or its sale by auction, the insurer may 
only terminate his contract \rith the insured party, in this case substituted 
by the new owner of the holding, at the end of the period of insurance dur- 
ing which he has become aware of the transfer of the holding ; in this, 
case the limit fixed in §65, paragraph i (that is to say a month) shall not 
apply. 

If any one acquires as usufructuary, by contract of lease, or in 
any other similar legal manner, the right to the insured produce, the rules 
relating to transfer of the insured holding, in conformity with § 64, para- 
graph I, shall apply. 

This provision, contained in § 64, which is a deviation from the genera! 
principles, and in accordance with which the insurer has the right to rescind 
contract, at a month's notice, in case of the transfer of the object insured, 
is justified by the fact that in the case of hail insurance, there is no room 
for fear of disasters due to fraud, and, besides, in this case also, the party 
insured whose contract is cancelled would hardly find a new insurer when 
the season is already advanced. K, in place of a transfer of the holding, 
there is only a transfer of the right to dispose of the insured produce, it 
seems just that on the same grounds the above provision should be extendr' 
to meet the case. 


In accordance with § 42 of the Order of the Departments of the Intent 
Justice, Commerce and Finance, of March 5th., 1896, the Official Report 
the Department of the Interior on private insurance societies working 
1910, in the kingdoms and countries represented in the Reichsrai, h 
been recently published. This report also contains, with regnrd to h 
insurance, the principal statistics <x)tlected relating to the developing 
of the various societies Undertateng this class of risk. We find in it indi 
ations of the amount of premiums collected and claims paid, and of the pr 
gress of reinsurance. In igio, 15 National and 3 Hungarian sodeties we 
workmg in the Austrian Empire. The amount directly assured during tl 
year in the Empire was 389 million crowns ; the premimns collected a] 
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peared as 10,400,000 crowns or 2.68 % of the amount assured and the amount 
of claims paid for 37,806 disasters was 8,150,000 crouns or 78.05 % of the 
premiums. About 90 % of the amount in^cated above was assured by 
national establishments. 

Among the national undertakings, 4 are societies limited by shares, 
and II are mutual societies ; 8 of the mutual societies are large provindal 
institutions and 3 are local societies. The three Hungarian societies Un- 
dertaking risks in the Empire are all limited by shares 

The following tables show clearly which establishments Undertake the 
greatest number of risks. 

It will be interesting now to compare the figures with those for the 
preceding year, that is, 1909. The number of insurance establishments is the 
same, but their work has gone on increasing since, in one year, the total 
amount assured rose from about 357 million crowns to about 389 million. 
The large mutual institutions and the national societies limited by shares 
have especially contributed to this increase ; the amount assured in the 
large mutual institutions has increased by about 17 million crowns, and that 
in the societies limited by shares by about 13 millions. The local mutvial 
societies also show an increase of business of about two millions : only the 
Hungariau societies limited by shares show a very sli^t decrease 
from about 39,870,276 crowns to 39,720,068. 

With the total increase of the assured amounts, we observe, as is nat- 
ural, an increase in the amount of premiums collected, from 9,891,600 
crowns in 1909 to 10,435,579 in 1910 and, whilst in 1909 the proportion of 
the premiums to the amount assured was 2.77, in 1910 it was 2.68, that 
is tosay a little less : this percentage indicates the greater or less importance 
of the risks undertaken. 

In 19K), hail caused frequent damage in several parts of the Empire 
and there was an appreciable increase in the number of the disasters, from 
24,596 to 37,806 ; the amount of claims paid increased from 6,022,202 to 
8,145,313 crowns, and the establishments put to most serious proof were 
without doubt the societies limited by shares ; the national societies had 
to pay in 1910 more than a million more in claims than the year before ; 
the Hungarian societies limited by shares had to pay almost t^ce the 
amount of the claims they paid in 1909. The laige mutual societies 
contributed in a smaller degree to this increase ; they only increased their 
payments for claims by about 500,000 crowns ; the claims paid by the local 
mutual societies have increased from 35,143 to 220,626 crowns, an amotmt 
that was however in part borne by the reinsurers. In their case the per- 
centage of claims paid to the amount assured, which was 1.69 in 1909, 
was 2.og in igio, a certain proof of the frequency and gravity of the dis- 
asters in the latter year. The increase in the proportion of claims paid to 
premiums collected is stjjl larger and more significant ; from 60.94 in 1909 
it rose to 78.05 in 1910, 

We shall reserve the subject of the profit and* loss accounts and the 
balance sheets of these insurance institutions for 1910 for a later number 
of our bulletin. 
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Tabi4 I. — Total aniomi of 


Aiaoant d Insotance 


% 

1 

Nune tsd Bead Quaitew of the Socie^, 

Institntioa, etc. 

2 

la the Bmidre 

s 

la Hungary 
etc. 

4 

i It." 1 

I 

1 . NATIONAL Societies lucxed by Shakes. 
K. k. priv. Osterreichiache V^cherungs- 
gfK^pjicphaft ** Donsu **j VienDH . • 

659463 

272.525 


2 

K. k.priv. Versiclienmgsgesellschaft‘'Oster- 

rdchischer PhSnix ”, at Vienna. .... 

1,927.592 

510,667 



\xr\f^tr VersidxerunKSgeseUschaft, at Vioma. 

238III5 

269,564 

- 

4 

Hagel- und Riickversichenmgsgesellsdiaft 
" Meridionale ", at Trieste 

1,566,891 

1.667,380 



Total of ist. Group ... 

4,392,061 

2,7*0,136 


5 

• 2. National Mutual iNSTironowa. 

(a) Large Mutual Institutions. 

K. k. priv. Etste bSbmische wechsdseitige 
Brand- und Hagelschadenveraicherungs- 
anstalt, at Prague. 

I.l 63»939 



6 

“Slavia” gegenseitigc Versicherungsbank, 
at Prague 

652,072 

— 

- 

. 7 

I^dwiischaftUche wechselseitige Versiche- 
rungsanstalt, at Prague 

417.974 

— ■ 

- 

8 

Wechselseitige Versicherungsgesellschaft, at 

1,629,615 

— 

- 

9 

K. k. priv. mdhrisch-schlesische wechselsei- 
tige Versicherungsanstalt, at Briinn . . . ' 

153.830 

— 

- 

10 

K. k. priv. wechselseitige Braadschadenver- 
sicherungsanstalt, at Vienna 

122457 

66 

- 

II 

K. k. priv. wechsdseifige Brandschaden- 
yeisicherungsanstalt, at Gratz . . . , • 

29.314 

— 

- 

12 

Niederdsterrdchlscihe I^andes-Hagelversiche- 
rungsanstalt, at Vienna 

410,383 

— : 

- 


Total ... 

4.579.584 

66 

- 

13 

b) Local Insurance Societies (in Bohemia). 

Bilrgsteiner wechselseitiger Brand- und 
Hagelschadcnveisicherungsverein, atHaida 

19^969 



14 

Wediselseitiger Bezirksversidieningsverein 
der kk. Bezirkshauptmannschaften Brug, 
Dux und at Brfix . . . . . .. 

78.059 


. 

15 

Wechsdseiti^ Brand- und Hagelscbaden- 
veisicherungsansalt, at Plafian 

161416 

a 


- 


Total . . . 

259^44 

— 



'Potal of 2nd. Group . , ^ 

4 . 839/)28 

66 

' 


Total of i«*. and Group . . . 

9,231^)89 

2,720,202 

- 
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Table II. — Total Amount of Bum 


HMB. Md Head Qnarteta ottte $odrty. 
Xutitotkm, etc. 


AiooQi 


I. National Societies I,imited by Shares. 
K k. priv. dsterwichische Versicherungs- 
geseUscbaft “ Donau at Vi^ ... 
K. k. priv. Veisichening^escllschalt Oster- 

reichischer PhSuix”, at Vienna . . . . 

Wiener Vfeisicbeningsgesellschaft at, Vie^. 
Hagel- und Ruckversichenmgsgesellschait 

** Meridionale ”, at Trieste . • . . • 

Total of rst. Group . 

2. National Mutual insmtutions. 

(a) Large MmM IfUitimions, 

K k. priv. Erste bShmische wechselseitige 
Brand- UJid Hagelschadenversichenmgs- 
adstalt, at Prague ...... * ' ‘ 

“ Slavia ” gegenaeitige Versicherungsbanki 

at Prague * * 

I^dwirschaftUche wechselseitige Versiche- 
ningsanstalt, at Prague .... 


Cracow . - 

K. k. priv. mahriscli-sChlesische wechselsei 
tige Versidieningsanstatt, at Briinn . . 
K, k, priv. wechselseitige Brandschadenver 
sicherungsansalt, at Vienna • . 

K. k. priv. wechselseiiige Brandsi 

vcrsichertingsanslalt, at Giat* . . . . . 
Niederdsterreichische I^andes-Hagelveraiche 

rungsaastalt, at Vienna 

Total . . 


Biirgsteiner wechselseitiger Brand- 


Dux und Teplitz, at Brux . , . . 
Vechselseitige Brand- und Hagelsch 
veiKchenmgsansalt, at Plafian . 

Total 

« 

Total of ist. Group 
Totali of ist. and znd. Group 


lo the % 

In Hungary 

Entire 

etc. 

3 

4 

483*939 

310A45 

1466.920 

582,139 

142*25^ 

289.643 

1,132,600 

1,889,938 

3 » 225 . 7 *i 

3.072.565 

689,147 


350.838 

— 

233 »i 90 

t 

— 

1.543.206 

— 

217.383 

— 

151,829 


21,558 

— 

635.170 

— 

. 3,847.341 

— 

). 

d 


a 8.234 

n 


17.492 

1- 


. ^ 194.900 

— 

. 220,626 

— 

. 44.67, S.57 

— 

7>m678 

3.072,565 
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fial Insurance Societies in 1910 . 















Table III. — Insurance Business Transacted within the Empire by other than National Societies, 



39,720,068 1,204,490 4*903 S5 1,625 3.03 j 2.14 



ITALY. 


I. AGRICULTURAL INSURA^XE SOCIBTlEvS WORKING 
IN ITALY IN igir. 


We reproduce from the balance sheets of the insurance societies, pab- 
ed in the official Bulletin of societies limited by shares (2nd. Part. -A; 
r 1912, Nos. I-XII), the principal data relating to the business of hail 
livestock insurance societies in 1911. They will be found in the follow- 
tables from which it wiU be seen that the greater number of hail insttt- 
e societies work in Upper Italy. Seven of these are limited liability, 5 
mutual and ten co-operative societies. 

Of the livestock insurance societies limited by shares, six are mutual 
four co-operative societies. In the case of a large number of local 
Ual societies we have no statistics. We have not added the Statistics 
the fire insurance societies^ as they generally make no distinction betweeii 
an and rural risks. 




tetter (m) tntitttai ^oedetieM. 
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ITALY - IHSOHAMOe, 


2. MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


j FI,0RENCK MUTUAI# labour society in I9I2-I9I3« 0 

February 25th., 1913 the ‘‘Ttlscan Rural Landholder' Mutual S<^etyfc 
the Instirance of their Farm Labourers against Accidents in th^ woilj 
completed its fourth working year (from March ist., 1912 to Febmat 
28th^ 1913). As this is one of the most successful mutual societies of Itab 
we think it well to give some information as to its work. 

Members and Farms Insured. — In its fourth year, 90 new membei! 
owners of 112 farms, joined the society, so that, on February 28th. k 
there were 531 members and 698 farms insured. The total area of the 
farms and the manner of their cultivation was as follows: 


Fields of grain, vineyards, oliveyards . hect. 72,370 


Fields of grain only 4 ^» 59 ^ 

Vineyards and special crops », Ij 883 

Copse wood »* S ^»595 

Forest 24,995 

Uncultivated land, pastures „ 4^)745 


Hectares . . 264486 


The 112 farms mentioned above as insured during the fourth worku 
year consist of 1,503 holdings of sown land, which, with the 8,979 pi 
viously insured, give a total of 10,482 holdings. 

Most of the farms insured consist of holdings of an average area 
from sis to ten hectares each. 

Persons Insured. — The farm work is usually performed by memlx 
of the m^ayeis' families and, in exceptional cases, by paid labour 
The latter are usUaUy employed for the transformation of cultivated lau 
new plantations, etc. There is besides other work, such as harvestii 
transformation of agricultural produce repairs of buildings, etc. which 1 
quires annually the employment of a certain number of labourers foi 
certain time. 
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The persons composing the metayers' families are shown on special 
>rjns when anangement is made for the insurance poUcy. By the help 
the information thus obtained, we have been able to draw up the foUow- 
T list for the 698 farms insured up to February 28th., last. 


Men between 13 and 65 years of age . 

37.151 

Women „ „ 

29.327 

Men and women over 65 years of age . 

5.645 

Children Under 13 years of age . . . . 

28249 

Total . . . . 

100.372 


Insurance Premium, — - The following calculation will give us the aver- 
5 premium for sown lands : 

Total ordinary premium on February 28th., 1903, frs. 128,6^.50, from 
lich the following fixed premiums must be deducted ; 


for copsewood hect. 

for full grown forest trees . „ 

for uncultivated areas . „ 


81,595 at 20c., 16,319,00 fr. 
24,995 at 40c., 9,998.00 fr. 

41,745 at 5c., 2,087.25 fr. 


Total 


hect. 148,335 28,404,25 fr. 


There remain 100,275.25 frs, as total premium for 115,851 hectares of 
[Itivated land, which corresponds with 86 c. per hectare. Then, when 
I % has been refunded to the members for the working year 1912-1913, 
le above premium per hectare is reduced to 60 c. 

Thus, as has already been observed in previous reports, this premium 
iries generally from .50 fr. to 1,50 fr. per hectare of cultivated land accord- 
g to the area of the holding, the density of the population, the intensity 
the cultivation and the character of the crops, and consequently of the 
boar they require, to which the risks and accidents are evidently propor- 
Dnate. Besides the insurance premium for each farm covers the case 
)t only of aU the persons who have to perform work on it for any reason. 
It also of the staff of the ^nn, for whom compensation is fixed in case of 
‘ddents entailing death or total or partial disablen^nt. 

Accidents. — Between March ist., 1912 and February 26th., 1913, 
|8 accidents were declared. The accidents were classified as follows, 
jcording to their causes : 


6 
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1909-10 

Cutting Wood .... 
Falls from carts. Car- 

43 

ting 

Falls frota Trees, Lopp- 

23 

ing Branches . . . 

17 

Masonry 

16 

Work in Cellars .... 

14 

Herding Animals . . . 

13 

Reaping 

II 

Falls generally .... 
Working the ^il. Clear- 

10 

ing 

10 

Harvesting, Hay mak- 

8 

ing 

Miscellaneous Farm Work 

5 

Threshing 

5 

Quarrying Stone or Earth 

3 

Oil mills, Mills .... 
Wood cutters. Varnish 

3 

makers 

I 

Superintendents, Guards 

2 

Miscellaneous Accidents . 

6 

Total 

190 


X910.1X 

tgii-ia 


Toti 

III 

162 

x66 

481 

41 

60 

86 

2I{ 

24 

56 

68 

16; 

53 

73 

73 

21 ; 

12 

16 

35 

7 : 

22 

26 

59 

I2( 

16 

26 

30 


25 

51 

37 

12^ 

18 

58 

38 

12' 

44 

48 

69 

l6( 

23 

18 

28 

7 ^ 

20 

17 

44 

U 

6 

4 

14 

2; 

4 

8 

9 

2 i 

6 

10 

9 

i 

6 

2 

5 

n 

12 

24 

18 

k 

443 

659 

788 

2,0k. 


As there are no statistics in Italy of the work done on farms, the dats 
supplied by the Florence Mutual Society which has for its field of actior 
a very complex region of agriculture are, without doubt, specially interest 
ing. 

Claims, — The following Claims were paid between March i,st, 19U 
and Febrtlary 28th., 1913. 


Acddents during tbe Year 

Death 

Petmaaent 

Disablement 

Tempoiaiy 

Disablement 

Total 







Fis. 

Fn. 

Fr». 

Fra. 

I9II-I2 .... 

2,000 

8.949 

3.331.25 

14,280.25 

I912-T3 .... 

14,700 

10,990 

7,027.30 

32,717.30 

Total Amount Paid 

16,700 

19,939 

t 10,358.55 

46,997.55 


Estimate for claims Jo be paid for accidents under consider- 
ation and authorized on February 28th., 1913 30,022.80 


Total Claims . . . 77,020.35 
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In the following table the claims are classified in accordance with the 
tilts of the accidents : 



X909‘io 

1910*11 

X91I*12 

1912*13 

Total 

ath 

I 

5 

9 

10 

25 

rmanent Disablement . 

14 

35 

46 

22 

II7 

nporary Disablement . 

77 

180 

263 

237 

757 

fused 

98 

223 

336 

391 

1.048 

dex Consideration. . . 

' — 

— 

5 

128 

133 

Total 

190 

443 

659 

788 

2.080 


As 128 claims are still tinder consideration, we cannot have the final 
tistics till next year. 

Results of the Working Year. *— The total revenue amounted to 
•,443 fr., 49, the expenditure for claims, management etc. to be deducted 
ouated to 88,928 fr. 22]; there was therefore a profit of 51,515 fr. 27 
of which 15,454 58 were paid to the reserve fund and 36,060. fr. 69 

aid to members ; this latter sum corresponds with 30% of the premiums 
d by the members in the year 1912-1913, These premiums amounted 
eed to 120,202 frs. 

On February 28th., 1913, the ordinary reserve fund amounted to 
688 fr. and the extraordinary reserve to 7,200 fr. 


2 — The federation of mutuae eivestock insiirance societies 
miean, m 1912. — On Becember 31st., 1912 this Federation completed 
second working year as a reinsurance society. The federated societies 
:e then 18 in number and the reinsured societies 14. These latter had 
>gether 1,055 uiembers with 1,875 head of livestock insured for an a- 
unt of 749,735 frs.; of this 291,178 frs. were reinsured. The reinsurance 
uuums and other receipts«imounted, during the year, to 3,846.63 frs.; 
^claims and miscellaneous expenses to 3,520.34 frs, which gives a profit 
526.29 The following table gives the amount of Ihe premiums and 
[ e claims for each of the fourteen societies reinsured. 
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Bead Qaaften 

Premiums 

oi tbe Mutual Societies 

paid 

I. Calvenzano . . 

404.80 

2. Cassano d'Adda . 

160.40 

3. Turbigo . . . • 

500.00 

4. Abbiategrasso 

1071.47 

5, Gerenzano . - . 

117.80 

6. Bellinzago . . 

147.00 

7. Sesto Calende . . 

107.26 

8 . Vimodrone . . 

348.40 

9. Nerviano . . . 

49.00 

10. Mozzanica . . 

151*50 

II. Capriano Brianza. 

22.65 

12. Meda 

301.00 

13. Vailate .... 

400.00 

14. Femo .... 

30.85 


3,812.13 



Piflerenee 


paid 

Profit 

less 

666.50 

261.70 


296.15 

135.75 


500.00 

— 

— 

33350 

— 

737.' 

226.00 

108.20 


147.00 

— 


125.70 

19.44 

— 

34340 

— 

5 .< 

53-90 

4.90 

— 

24.50 

— 

27 .( 

83.50 

60.85 


306.00 

5.00 

— 

400.0c 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30 .J 

1,507-15 

595-84 

900,8 


What we have said refers to the insurance work. In the field of mt 
Ual aid, the ;?ederation has continued, as in previous years, to assist it 
affiliated societies freely in improving their administrative organizatioi 
and their bookkeeping. 


* 

* * 

3. — Promotion of mutuai, i,ivestock insurance societies. ^ 
The Home Office (General Management of Public Health) has for 
warded to the Prefects a circular signed by H. E. the Under Secretaiyol 
State, the Hon. Signor Faldoni, urging them to support and assist in eveij 
way the developnient of the mutual livestock improvement societies, whii 
are spreading more and more in the country especially though the agency 
of the National Committee of Agricultural Mutuality. Previously, in June 
191X, the Department had already Urged the prefects and provincial offices 
of health to second the action of this Committee and now in view of tk 
important services rendered by them to the Committee, it again Urges its 
subordinates to foUow with increasing attention and zeal the movement 
in favour of these special forms of insurance. The new circular is moi* 
precise as to the necessity of the intervention of the health officers in this 
work of healthy mutualist propaganda amoig the farmers and enjoinsi 
the a^istance of the profundal veterinary sui^eons in the foundation of 
societies and the preparation of special rules, particularly with regard 
to the fight against epidemic cattle diseases. 

Further, the prefects are urged to support, when they shall judge fit, 
the work of the Central Committee, either drawing the attention of the 
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lyors of tl^ir province to its vtndertakings or encoUragitig the meetings 
; Committee itself shall call in order to stimulate the mayors to promote 
; foundation of mutual insurance societies. 

Thus the General Management of Public Health, ag far as in it lies, 
U second and co-ordinate a movement which not only directly serves 
: interest of the farmers and pffOTUoters of agricultural industry, but is also 
;tined considerably to assist in the work of prevention and treatment of 
ections cattle diseases, which is to-day more than ever of the greatest 
momic and social interest for agriculture. 


3. PUBLICATIONS OF RECENT DATE 
RELATING TO INSURANCE IN ITALY. 


(a) OFPICIAJ; PUBWCAXIONS: 

siALi DEL Crediio e DELLA Previdenza : Scrie II. Vot 1®. n MouopoUo delle assicurazioni 
suUa vita - Parte I. Atti parlamentari {Annals 0/ Credii and Thrift : Series 11 . Vol. 1st. : 
Life Insurance Monopoly. Part. I. Parliamentary Proceedings), Department of Agri- 
culture, Industry and Commerce. Rome, G. Bertero, 1913. 

(fi) PURIFICATIONS OF THE ORGANISATIONS: 

5S0C1AZ1ONE GENERALS D1 MtJTUO SOCCORSO DI BERGAUO NEI SUOI PEUMI CINQTTANT’ANNI 
Di VITA (1862-1912). {General Mutual Aid Socidy of Bergamo in the First Fifty Years of 
its Existence, i862ri9i2). Bergamo, Istituto Arti Giaficbe, 1913. 

8A MuTTTA DEI PROPMEXAM DI FONDI RlTSTICl IN T(»CANA PER L'ASSICTJRAZIONE DEL PER- 
SONALE DELLE AZIENDE AGRARIE CONTRO GLI INFORTUNl SDL LAVORO. Relazione Sul quarto 
eserdzio (dal i® marzo 1912 al 2« febbraio 1913). {Tuscan Landholders* Mutual Society 
for the lusuroHce of thdr Farm Labourm against Accidents in their Work. Report 0% the 
fourth Working Year Marck 1st. 1912 to February aSth., 1913). FJoreuoe, G. Ra- 
iHeUa, 1913. 

iw CATTEDRA Ambulante DELLA MutualitI Agraria DELLA Previdenza j denommata 
“Couvtato Nazionale della Mutuality agraria ”. Relaziooe deU’Opera svdta nd biamio 
19*1-12 {First Itinerant Lecturership of Agricultural Mutuality and Thrift, called “ National 
Committee of AgricuUural Mutuality RcpoidontkeWorkdonebyitinthetmyearsiuii-i2y 
Rome, Offidna Poligrafica Italiana, 1913. 


SERVIA. 


INSURANCE OF AGRICULTURAL RISKS 
BY COMMUNAL GRANARIES. 


OFFICIAI, sources: 

Eaw on Communal Granaries, Belgrade, 1889, pp. 44 (In Servian). 

Executive regulations for the Eaw on Communal Granaries, Belgrade, 1890 
Resorts presented to the Agricultural Department on the Work done for the Advanct 
ment of Agricultural Kconomy and the Steps to be Taken for the Purpose. Years 1908, 1509, 
Edition of the Department of Agriculture, Belgrade, 1911, Government Printing Press. (In 
Servian). 

When Servia was still purely and simply an integral part of the Otto- 
man Empire, most of the taxes being levied in kind, the peasants paid theii 
share into the special public warehouses, to be found in every locality 
of any importance. In 1835, the Servian Prince, Milan Obrenovitch, wIm 
knew of ^s system, issued an order for the Utilisation of the ancient 
institution by transforming the warehouses into institutions for agricul- 
tural insurance under the name of communal granaries. 


§ I. The law on communal granaries. 

The Communal Granaries are intended for the relief of peasants wbo 
have suffered from some disaster, such as a bad harvest, floods, drought, 
fire, hail etc ; or who have not enough food or seeds. The peasants aie 
bound to contribute in kind to these granaries or bams in conformity witli 
a special law of i8p0 still in force. 

Instead of building granaries. Urban municipal councils may impose 
a special tax of 8 francs. 

The contributions made to the communal granaries must consist 
of maize or other grain. All persons subject to direct taxation, except 
servants, are bound to contribute either 90 ]^. of maize in ear or a certain 
weight of grain varying according to the species (60 of wheat, 70 of rye, 
too of oats, etc.). 

The contents of these granaries cannot be requisitioned by Government 
not given in pledge. If the contributions are made in money the commtinni 
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Uthorities must deposit it at interest in the public credit establishments to 
e repaid on demand, it cannot be employed in other ways than those 
Qtunerated in the law, 

'The communal authorities have power to attach the estate of rate 
ayers who have not paid their contributions. A person changing his com- 
lUne after having fulfilled his obligation, keeps his rights to assistance 
I his new residence. There are social provisions to prevent the granaries 
eing too small and to ensure their perfect correspondence with the laws 
[ health and with social requirements (proximity to the town house, 
ipervision, etc.). 

The communal authorities are responsible for every thing in connec- 
on with the granaries, under the supervision of the Department of Agricul- 
ire. They must inspect them at least once a year and, in addition, in 
/ery department the General Council may make inspection at any moment, 
t the expense of the commune concerned. 

The losses dUe to evaporation or other causes during the year are 
ilculated at 30 % in the case of maize and 8 % in that of other grains. 

, levy of additional centimes, imposed on the rate payers, makes up for 
le loss, especially when a return of grain is not made. 

At the end of each year, the commune must, Under penalty of a fine, 
lake a detailed report on the granaries and their property in money or in 
ind to the General Council of the Department, the General Inspector of 
inance and the Agricultural Department. 

Any taxpayer who has fulfilled the conditions of the law has a right 
>a loan from the Commune of grain for food or sowing, in proportion to his 
ieds and the grain available in the comunal granary, takingintoaccount the 
umber of applications. The poor who are a charge on the commune have 
so a right to this assistance, although they may have contributed nothing. 

The municipal council decides with respect to the applications . In case 
lore than 20 % of the inhabitants of the commune apply they must be 

i ferred to the Central Government, which takes the measures called 
I by the situation. In small towns where the property of the granaries 
insists of money, only loans of food are granted. 

The loans are repaid immediately after the next harvest. Unless it 
exceptionally bad. 

The Communes may lend each other mutual assistance. 

Provision is made for the constant renewal of suppUes by means of 
jecial measures, especially by means of exchanges with the war depart- 
ment ciffices. 

In case of mobilisation or war the State may requisition two thirds 
the contents of the granaries, on condition of returning same within the 
mn months following the demobilisation. 

§ 2. The work of the communai, granaries. 

We have no certain data as to the situation of the communal granaries 
mre the law by which they are regulated. 
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In i8q2 an order enjoi^l^ it on these institutions to c^foim ther 
selves entirely to tbe provisions of the law, and the.authoriti^ atoncesa 
to the payment of the contributions by all those on whom it was obJigatoi 
As^ communes are at liberty to keep the eom and maize as such 
to realise the value in money, many of them sell and s^d the amou 

to the General Management of Land Credit, as a deposit to be jepaid on d 

mand. About 700 communes have thus deposits varying frotni,ooo 
20 000 francs with the Land Credit Institute. ^ • x • 

These figures are considerable : yet for a long time, owing to vano 
circumstances, the situation of many communal granari^ has be^ Unsj 
kfactory ; to day, thanks to the recent institution of State scientific ag 
culturists', the situation has improved to an appreciable de^ee. 

As will be seen in the following table, the contents of the commui 
granaries are principally maize, more especially as the little wheat sn 
plied serves as a guarantee of the commune to the State oris converted in 
moneywith which to buy more maize. In fact, the food of the Servii 
peasant consists very largely of com flour. 


Contents of the Communal Granaries, 


Year 

In Hand 

In Kind {Kilogtammea) 

In Mose; 



Rye 

Wheat 

Oats 

fra. 

J 

a 

3 

s 

u 

1900 

1904 

1908 

1909 

16,974^969 

6,377,301 

14,298,036 

24,535-373 

57,662 

55 . 5*4 

5,043 

2,583 

88,942 

92 , 72 f 

34.465 

69 . 57 ^ 

80488 

114,707 

2,369 

18,706 

232.519 

196,546 

16,430 

131.007 

535400 

638,916 

679,180 

591.017 

X 
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Year 

Balance to Fay 

Xn Kfeid (KUcgEanmiet) 

la Uoacj 



Rye 

Wheat 

OaU 

la. 


1900 

1904 

1905 

1909 ..... 

,904,741 

37.589.538 

*3,ij8,^5 

178,432 

82,122 

232.609 

199.157 

347.690 

221,963 

1,187,161 

533.404 

154,285 

158.598 

7 ; 

5’ 
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Up to 1907, the returns made no distinotion between the amounts of 
cereals really available in the granaries and those guaranteed, and no account 
taken of contributions still due. Since then, however, this defect ba<a 
been remedied, so that we are in a position to say that together with a 
large stock in hand, the granaries had also 37 million kg. of maize owing 
to them in 1908 and 23 million in 1909. 

The figures in the table can however only be considered as approximate 
and not as strictly accurate ; some communes were in fact excessively slow 
in sending in their reports and others filled in the forms sent them very 
imperfectly. On the other hand the masses of the people do not appreciate 
the importance of the communal granaries; they look Upon the ijBsititution 
as a means for exacting a tax. The State is therefore thinking of 
converting the institution into a system of compulsory agricultural in- 
surance. We shall have an opportunity of returning to the proposal. 




Part III: Credit 


ARGENTINA. 

I. MISCEI/LANEOUS news. 


j Kationai, mortgage bank. — We have spoken of this State 
mortgage bank in several previoiis numbers of this bulletin, describing its 
organization and indicating the amount of business done by it (i) and show- 
ng the amendments introduced into its rules by the law of September 
rst, 1911- 

We shall here give a short account of the work of the Bank in 1911, 
)ased on the report presented by its president to the Minister of Commerce. 

It was first of all pointed out in this report that the national land credit 
nstitute of the Republic better and better answers the requirements 
)f public economy ; with its financial basis, strengthened by the recent 
:eform and its field of action enlarged in favour of small loans, this bank 
rill be able more efificaciotlsly to contribute to the development of agricul- 
jural production and of the general wealth. The loans in kind, contemplat- 
ed by the new law, can only be made after the Bank has constituted the 
lecessary captal out of its profits ; in any case, observes the report, the 
keed of them has not yet been felt; for the mortgage notes of hand have 
[emained at a fair price, although there has been a comparative increase 
p their number. 

The attention of the establishment has been above all directed to the 
itional territories, in which new agencies will be founded to facilitate the 
:velopment of their trade and industry by means of a more rapid conduct 
busines. 

The Bank, on the other hand, proposes by means agencies to increase 
5 business in regard to credit for building, not only in Buenos Ayres, but 
so in the whole Republic, giving the preference to the small capitalist 
isirous of possessing a house of his own. 

The Argentine mortgage 6 %note of hand is beingsubstituted more and 
ore on the markets for that at 7 %, so that the uniformity of the national 
ortgage bonds may be cojaidered complete. 

The figures in the report we have before Us show a considerable pro- 
■ess in the total business done in 1911. On Decenfber 31st., 1910, the 

(1) See numbers for August, 1911 ; April and November, 191a. 

[2) See munber for August, 1912. 
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dtcillation amwtoted to 250.1^5, 30° pesos ■"/. ; m 1911, notes « 

11^6600 pesos were issued and notes for 30,018,200 ^os^revmh- 
dra^, so ttot on December 31st., 1911 there were m circulation notes 

ThSTg^nted during the year amounted to 115,926 fco p^^ 
as against 98,804,700 pesos in igio.On December 3Kt., 1910 the total loans 

in course aniounted to 377,071,35^ pesos. Urfi^o'Ro 1 

hi order to rive a clearer idea of the increasing work done by the Bank. 

we publish the Mowing comparative table, for years 1 ^ 7 -“ (i) 

S also gives the rates at which the notes of hand were quoted, which, 


Years 

Cfcolatioo 

on 

December 31st. 

Issue 

Jjxna 

on 

December 3111 

Series 

Amounts 

ATcrage 

Quotation 

5 % 1 «% 

1907 ..... 1 

129.383,100 

K.andD. 

30,105,600 

82.27 

87.96 

165.785.887 

1908 

146,855,400 

I.- 

27,492,700 

— 

90.24 

178,553.747 

1909 

178,546,250 

I.. 

52,425,400 

— 

9774 

212,980,307 

1910 

250,755.300 

C.H.A. 

98,804,700 

— 

100.64 

287,617,026 

19II 

336,663,709 

C.H.A. 

115,926,600 


99,87 

377.071. 351 


The 115,926,600 pesos shown for 1911 were granted in 4,781 loans 
of wMch 4,125 were loans on urban estate, and 656 on rural; tl( 
following table shows their distribution in detail, and also their geo 
graphical distribution. 



Nnmba 

Amocmt 

Urban 

Rural 

Hectares 

In the Cai^tal: 

(Ordinary-Credit) . . . 
(Oedit for Bnil^ngs) . 
Fiores Agency 

2,953 

286 

3 

53.814,300 

11,786,000 

58,000 

2.953 

286 

3 

— 

- . 

National Territories . . . 

Agencies 

c 

3.242 

53 

1,486 

65.658,300 

2,513,500 

47.754.800 

3.242 

€ 5 

878 

48 

606 

443.84* 

987,151 

Total . . . 

4.781 

115,926,600 

4.125 

656 

1,430,997 


(1) The figures represent Pf$os national money ; i peso = a fr. 20. 
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When ^ consider the amonnts we fihd small loans are the 'inost 
timeroiis, which shows that the Bank is encouraging small credit more 
od more, and so answers one of the greatest interests of the national 
coaomy. In fact, of 4,781 loans, 3,524 were not for more than 20,000 
esos each. The following table gives a clear idea of the distribution 
f the loans according to amount : 



{ hand : 
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As we liave not yet the detailed report for the working year 1912, we 
are^ibheed to reserve the consideration of it for a future number : let us 
however note that in the course of the year loans were granted for 140 

millions under the form of notes of hand. . . t ti. 

We have before us the monthly statement of the situation of the 
Bank for March, 1913 : on March 31st., there were in circulation notes 
for the amount of 463,021,950 pesos and the loans amounted to 508,143,396 
oesos Thus the business of this Ihstitute is contmUally mcreasmg. 

We learn from the Buenos Ayres Press that the President has re- 
ceived authority to issue the last fraction of 25 milHons thus completing 
the 500 miUion pesos forming the maximum limit assigned to the Bank by 
the law of 1911 ; by this last issue, the bank intends to carry out the im- 

mense task contemplated in the recent reform, for the greater advantage of 
the political economy of Argentina. , „ . , 

However, adequately to meet the need of credit created by the<^stantly 
incxeasitig operations in connection with land, the Bank considers that 
its financial resources must he at least doubled: we know, in fact, that the 
Bank has presented a note to the Minister of Finance asking for a new reform 
of its organic law, in order to raise its capital from 500,000,000 pesos to 
1000000,000 pesos. The maximum Hmit of circulation of the notes 
of hand being now reached, the Bank is obhged to enlarge its financial 
basis so as to continue in the various regions a work which contributes so 
effectually to the development of agricilltuTe and the subdivision of lauded 
property. 

(Sununaiised from the Report on the work of the National Mortgage Bank, in ign, 
and its monthly balance sheets). 


2. — The problem of agricultural credit at the 2nd. nattonai, 
CONGRESS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. — The 2nd. National Congress 
of Commerce and Industry attended by more than 700 delegates was held 
at Mendoza, from the 5th. to the 13th. April, Br. JUan SerU in the chair. 
The work of this important meeting was divided into seven sections : ist. 
Transport, (sea, river, land) ; 2nd. Industries ; 3nd. Bankruptcies ; 4th. Cre- 
dit ; 5th. Exchanges and Professional Chambers ; 6th. Patents ; 7th. Legis- 
lation and Miscellaneous Subjects. As we see, the programme included 
the problems the solution of which is most immediately important for the 
development of the industry and commerce of the great Republic. After 
having passed through the period of military disorder and that of adminis- 
trative consolidation, Argentina, several years ago, entered upon its eco- 
nomic stage : its agricultural production and its exchange are evidence 
of a marvellous development ; lie fertility of tLp soil and the high interest 
on capital attract an immense current of foreign money; business increases on 
account of the ease v^th which profits are made ; consumption, luxury and 
comfort increase. But, said Br, his inaugural address to the Congress, 

the current of this vertiginous economic evolution must be guided and 
given a more even course, we must give the forces producing this wealth 
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lote and more soKd bases. An arrest or an Igiscess of production may bring 
(jvm the price of securities, trade may stagnate, credit may be shaken, 
t is in order, he added, that these dangers by which the peaceful future of 
[le national wealth is threatened may be prevented that these congresses 
re assembled in wMch the chief representatives of production and commerce 
leet together and the best means for avoiding economic difficulties 
fld the most suitable methods for combating the extortion of the middle- 
len and too avaricious capitalists, who absorb the profits due to labour, 
re studie . in these congresses the great problems of industry and com- 
lerce are discussed and resolutions are passed that may serve to guide the 
ttthorities in their work of reform. 

One of the problems most urgently calling for solution is that of com- 
lUnications and transport : in so extensive a country, where the centres of 
reduction and consumption are so widely separated, where there is so 
lUch laud to be colonised, the problem assumes the greatest importance. 

the midst of so many schemes projected, with such an extent of land 
ToUght under cultivation, some think that the most judicious policy is to 
nprove the means of exchange in these regions rather than to open new 
ources of similar production, it is, however, certain that many provinces 
till are in need of means of communication and the railways indispens- 
,ble for ordinary traffic. The same may be said of water ways : the large 
ivers of the interior are the natural arteries giving rise to production 
trade in the provinces through which they pass, but full advantage 
bnuot be taken of them until ports suitable for thear traffic have been 
tablished . 

Among the other principal subjects the Congress was invited to discuss, 
sre those of legislation on commercial societies, and winemaking, which, 
we know, is in a very thriving condition in the re^on of Mendoza, the 
edit question, etc. hi consideration of the character of our bulletin, 
e shall only give here a few particulars with regard to agricultural credit ; 
lis has become a matter of capital importance for Argentina, which 
!es in cheap agricultural credit the chief means by which to transform 
le pastoral system, in use over a large part of the country, into a mixed 
rstem of livestock improvement and agriculture. In several provinces 
jricultuial co-operative credit institutions have already been founded ; 
1 others projects are under study for the foundation of such institutions 
Id their adaptation to local requirements. Besides, the Government 
^ interested itself in the matter in recent years and has drafted various 
Ills for the foundation of a National Agricultural Bank, the encouragement 
the foundation of rural banks, as well as of the Use of agricultural 
irrants, and the consideration of these bills will be soon resumed, as the 
^sident of the Republic ha§ announced in his last message to Congress. 
In the industrial section the Delegate of the Buenos Ayres Province, 

i ' Agncultural Engineer, George Nerou, presented aA important report 
Lling amply with the agricultural credit organized in that province by 
vate initiative. First of all he mentions all the essential characters of 
s class of credit; it must be granted only to farmers, livestock improvers 
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^ persons carrying on agiicultvlral industries. The borrowers in\fet 
givei proof of their capacity and respectability ; the period for wMch the 
loan is lent and its amount must correspond with the real requirements of 
the business. 

The loan mtfit not form too heavy a burden, but must always be uj 
proportion to the risks and the interest on capital ; it must be paid off in veiy 
small instalments, the dates of which must coincide with those of the sale o{ 
the produce. The report goes on to show that such credit cmmot affect the 
ejdating mortgage or discount establishments ; in fact, when we consider 
that the trade of the Bueuos Ayres province alone necessitates the drcul 
ation of more them 1,000,000,000 pesos and the demand for money i 
continually increasing, we can not expect the banks to invest their capita: 
in agriculture on the conditions necessary for that industry. In feet thj 
provincial credit establishments large or small, are not disposed tc 
Undertake this class of business. 

We may calculate the capital required for the cultivation of the fanns 
of this re^on alone at 200,000,000 pesos : now, if account be taken of the 
requirements of the livestock improvers and agricultural industries, as 
well as of the increasing area of the land brought under cultivation, we shall 
arrive at a colossal amount. In the province, private agrictiltural credit is 
placed within the reach of the farmers on conditions closely resembling those 
of agricultural credit properly so called ; this credit is given by dealers and 
commercial firms established in the country and advancing money for bring- 
ing land under cultivation. But this system no longer suits the require- 
ments. Agricultural loans have their special risks, and again a finn can only 
extend its business over an area too limited for the compensatiou of it ' 
risks or to allow of the reduction of its rate of interest; besides, tb 
area under cultivation increases every year in an extraordinary d^ree 
whilst the number of private lenders and their available capital does nol 
mcrease iu the same proportion. Therefore demand and supply do nol 
balance each other and the economic situation is abnormal and unstable, 

The moment has therefore come, adds the report, to unite the ener^es 
dispersed over the field of modem finance, to institute a large agricultural 
credit institution, at once strong and adaptable, which, while worjdcg 
over ^ large area, may establish a balance and maintain the conditions 
essentel for loans in favour of agriculture. There have been attempts made 
in tins direction : the Provincial Minister of Finance presented a proposal, 
wfech led to nothing and another presented in the National Senate had as 
little success. 


Ihe Government, says the report, cannot administer .sueh an iusti 
tion ; agricultural credit affects too many and manifold interests ; the St 
^dbe traMfomred, on certain occasions, ii^o an invincible competi 
ru *1, haiids the principal strings of the economic moveme 

^ the ^er hand, an institution ori^nating in private enterprise mij 
^ institution making itself arbiter of t 
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The best solution would be to provide ajnixed capital for the purpose 
lat is tosay, capital composed of (^vemment funds and contributions faom 
ivate captalists : but as the realisation of this idea presents serious diffic- 
ties, whilst the time presses, the drafter of the report considers that every 
fort must be concen^ted^ on the foundation of an agricultural credit 
stitution endowed with private captal but Under state regulation. 

The necessity founding .agricultural credit institutions in "all the 
gioas was maintained by several members of the congress : Ftaudsc V 
artinez, delegate tor Entre Rios, who had laid before the Congress an im- 
irtant study on Official colonisation in that province, on his side, insisted 
, the urgency of solving the problem and founding regional agricultural 
inks as well as of encouraging the formation of co-operative societies 
rural centres. 

Some members of the Congress called attention to the advisability 
offering special credit fadUties to farmers devoting themselves to the cul- 
ration of ligneous plants, the extension of which would be very advant- 
<eous for the national economy: also, on the proposal of Sehor Arthur 
. Pragueyro and others, a resolution was passed advising the Bank of the 
ition of the desirability of granting long term loans to be extinguished 
quarterly instalments of 5 %, in the ICsiones territory and other 
^ons, to planters of yerha maU‘, oranges and other plants, only yielding 
eir first crop after several years, Until agricultural credit banks have 
m founded in the region. 

Yerba mats is a shrub from which a drink is prepared which is in great 
imaud among the inhabitants of Argentina ; it is found wild, but in con- 
qtfence of the unrestricted deforestation, the precious idant bids fair to 
sappear; the national supply is not sitfSdent for the consunmtion and 
ige quantities are imported, above all from Brazil and Paraguay. So a 
wfarmeis have Undertaken the scientiflc cultivation of the shrub a We all 
the Misionra r^ou, with excellent results. But for the extension of this 
MS of farmmg, which requires several years before giving a return 
p need of special long term credit is felt. 


2. PUBUCATION-S OF RECENT DATE RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN ARGENTINA. 

wco H^rEca«o Nackwal. Infonne sobre las operadones del aflo wii. INatumal Mott- 
S«S« Report on the Operations of the Working Year 1911). Buenos Ayies. Kosmos. 

ion FONCIM SOD-AJriuuCAIN : ^pport du neuvidue exerdoe, 191,-19,2. (Sou,* American 
Si 'jIt Antwerp. Ra- 

J du o-Mit fonder dans la Republique ArgeftUne (Organisa- 

A„, " Mmline Republic). " Moniteur maritime et commerdal ", 

Antwerp, February 7th.’March 4th., 1913. 
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EGYPT. 


I, THE SITUATION OF THE EGYPTIAN EAND CREDIT 
INSTITUTE ON OCTOBER, 31st., 1912. 


SOURCES: 

Eechenet (A). Credit Fonder Egyptien {Egyptian Land CredU) in L'Economiste europmi 
Mardi Ttli., 1913- 

Revue Econowque et FiNASCitRE {Economic and Financial Seview) of January 23rd, igij 
34th. ycar.t No. 4, p. 128. 


In the number of this Bulletin for March, 1912 we spoke at length d 
the origin and development of the Egyptian Land Credit Institute. 1 
refer our reader to the article, in that Bulletin for all information vritl 
r^rd to the Institute, limiting ourselves here to dealing with tire progress 
of the business of the establishment during the year X911-1912, as shovi 
in the report on the situation on October 31st., 1912. 

The principal figures in relation to the situation at the end of the year 
igio-igii were as follows ; 

Total Number of Mortgage Loans made since 


the Foundation of the Institute .... 15,560 

Amount of above Loans Fr. 1,466,769,235 

Instalments in Arrear . „ 40,725,168 


At the same date, the position of the land bonds in circulation was as 
follows : 

Nominal Value . pr. 694,335,775 

Paid Off . . * 109,458,592 


Balance ... Fr, 584,877,183 



THE EGYETIAK XAND CREDIT INSTITUTE 


After these general indications, let tis consider what have been the 
pncipal operations conducted by this Bank during the year 1911-1912, 

t in November I911, the Egyptian Land Credit Institute issued 50,000 
nds of the 4 % X 9 t >3 t 37 pe, and then a series with Premiums. The profits 
the investment of these bonds permitted of the sale betw^ December 
II and October 1912 of 35,899 bonds at the average price of 277 frs, 50 c,^ 
hich gives a total of 961,972.50 frs. The net profits which had been 
5 j 735»^3 ^or the year 1910-1911 amounted to 14,0x6,670 frs. in the 
jcce^ng year. This considerable increase in the profits is chiefly due 
> the increase in the total interest on mortgage loans and to repayments 
1 loans in advance to the amount of 1,243,571 frs. These profits were 
istributed as follows : 



j We must observe that the reason these net profits differ from those 
^ously given, is that they include the balances for founders' and other 
pres brought forward from the previous years, amounting respectively 
248,211 frs. for the year 1910-1911 and 225,058 frs. for the foUowing year. 

t f It IS certain that the mere examinaton of the dividends of a financial 
ertaking c^ ^ve no accurate idea of its economic prosperity : if, how- 
^ these divid^ds point to a considerable and constant increase, ac- 
pipanied by a corresponding increase in the real profits and reserve funds, 
py may ^ve a sure indication of the development and solidity of the 
This is true in the case of the Egyptian Land Credit Institute, as 
|e following figures show : 
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1 Ttan 

CroM Pe^ 
(tkMMdidt 

N«t FraAtt 
(Dioqgiiidft 
. of fts.) 

DhriMi 

oo Stmm 

(MfMHH) • 

TtfUead , 
oa Fnadtti. 

' ' fbaKi 

1 1902-03 . . 

12,721 

2,337 

12 

85 

i« 3-«4 ■ • • • 

M .537 


12-50 

122 

1904-05 . - * • • 

17.^17 

3,780 

15 

171 

1905-06 


8^590 

17 

400 1 

1906-07 

34.873 

11,218 

*4 

410 

1907^ 

38.249 

12,125 

25 

460 

1908-09 ! 

41.534 

12,157 

25 

461.50 

1909-10 ' 

42,912 

12,955 

26 

521.50 

1910-II 

45.565 

13.735 

26 

580.50 

1911-12 

- 

47.529 

14,016 

26 

601 


To these figures, so eloquent in themselves, we shall add particulars rf 
lating to the various reserve and thrift funds on October 31st., 1912. 

Bgjrptiu Founds 


Regulation Reserve Rund 

Special ,, ,, 

Reserve Fund to meet Bad Debts 

Special Reserve Fund to meet the Drawings 
of Bonds with Premiums ...... 

Account of Bonds with Premiums, issue of 

19IT 

Reserve Fund to meet I/dss of Biterest on 

Instalments in Arrears 

Fund for Extinction of Debt on Real Estate 


236,259,719 

970.773 >o 66 

174.042,735 

574.416.579 

29.783.446 

74,955.840 

50,000,000 


Total 


2,110,231,385 


These data taken together serve effectually to give an idea of the stirt 
and prosperous advance of the Bank. 

The conditions of the Egyptian Land Crt^it Institute have also greatlj 
improved since the amendment of article 692 of the mixed civil code by 
the law of September 7th., 1912. This article laid it down that ia case 
of forced sale, the advantages of the preference mortgage were Kmitei 
to the balance due plus two years’ interest. This provision, which, under tlit 
new conditions of could not but cause the lender serious loss, 
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ttn disa^tiB, aboirt aU in consequence of the inany and long delays 
cessitated by complicated procedure, sometimes causing dedaons to be 
layed for entire years before the fonder could obtain his money. Article 
B as amended therdore provides, on the contrary, that mortgage regiS'* 
ition shall give full right, besides to the principal and two years’ inter^t, if 
le at date of summons, also to any other interest that may fah due be- 
reen that date and the date of receipt of the price of the real estate Thus 
ese improved conditions introduced by the law in favour of the lender’ 
gether with the elimination from the civil procedure of all formality, allow 
a more rapid recovery of its over due claims by the Egypian Land’Credti 
sWttfe, while better r^ating the relations between lender and borrower, 
d have not been the least important causes of the economic progress and 
Dsperity of this important institution. 


2 . LAW ON UNDISTRAINABLE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
OF AREAS LESS THAN 5 FEDDANS. 


SOURCE: 

^NAL Oefici^ DU GoDVEBNEMENT Egypxien. [Egyptian Government Official Journal 
i -ioth. Year, Nos. 28 (March loth., 1913) and 35 (March 26th., 1913), 
ance“Univers. — Unlvei^ Financial Review. 3rd. Year, March, 1913. 


The BuUain of Economic and Social Intelligence (i) has already dealt 
h bill fox the pratection of small agiictiltuial holdings submitted 
the Egyptian ^vemment to the Itgislative assembly of the mixRd court 
appeal. The without any radical alteration, but con^eted in a 
important pmnts> was approved and promulgated by Shediinal De- 
e of March ist., xgis. 

We reproduce in full the text of the law: 

I. The holdinga erf farmers who possess only five feddans or less 
undistraiuaWe. The fanners* dwe^g and outhouses, two draught 

^ and the implements necessary for the formwork axe also vair 
itainaUe. 

from disl^nint is pleadable against holdem of mortgage 
ws and pled^ and against those who have credit ri^, but not a^inst 
[utors with preface rights. It is pleadable if, at the date the debt 


See Nos. for September and November. 1912. 




was incuned, the debtor was possessed of more than 5 feddans or wa, 

TStor may not renounce this privil^e of immunity fcom distrait^ 
but it must be pleaded, under pain of forfeiture, at latest before senteic, 

of ercpropriation is pronounced. - 

It cannot be pleaded in suits for recovery of fines xin^^ for cna, 
or misdemeanour, suits for maintenance in acrortoce with the ^maj, 
contract, for wages due, for care or nursing of children, for residence,® 
anv sum due as dowry. . , , „ . • 

Art 2 —Theprovisions of theforegoing article shaUinnowaypreiudid 

any right of creditors r^tered or transferred at the date of the co^ 
into fome of tins law, or any bills that have b^ome due before that date 
The benefits of the above paragraph shall apply to creditors substit. 
uted by means of cession, transfer, endorsement, smogation or otherwist 

equally with those whose rights are reserved th^. 

Orianal creditors or substitutes may, without losing the benefit li 
the reservations established in their favour, grant the debtor, even by mean 
of the substitution of a new document for the original one. one or more » 
newals or delays, provided the last maturity be not fixed beyond datei 
January 4th., 1918, and provided the original document be produced ani 
note be made on it of the renewal with 'precise indication of thenei 


documefnt or documents. 

Art. 3. Our lifinister of Justice is entrusted wi^ the execution 
pxcs6nt law which shall come into operation thirty days after its 
publication in the Official Journal ^ • 

Apart from the generic importance of this law which puts ^yptii 
the first place among the rations that are l^lating for the formatioi 
of hoMcsteads, we may say that no law has aroused such interest in Kgyptas 
this. Official statistics show that the total number of small agricultuni 
landholders possessing five feddans or less is 1,200,000 and the total ares 
of their farms is about 1,300,000 feddans. Supposing tlwt each agricil 
tural family consists of three or four members, we may infer that aboul 

5;ooo,ooooftheiliralpopnlationareintetestedintheapplicationof the kw 

A law therefore of such great importance could not but give rise to mud 
controversy, and the chief arguments brought forward against it are sec 
m the reports of the sessions of the legislative Council . In 0^ 

to show what these were, we shall give a brief account of t^ princip* 


debates on the matter. 

The first and chief objection raised against the law was -that the major 
ity of the farmers not possessing naore than 5 feddans really on an avciag 
did not possess more than i feddan (l). Now it is not po^ble that so smal 
a holding can suffice for the support of a family consisting of several pef 
9 C!HS especially in view of the hi^ cost of uving to-day, Oonsequentl! 
most of these smaK landholders find themsdves obliged, in order to obtan 
theneces^ties of life, to hire other land which is generally only granted then 


(i) I feddan »* 0.42,008 ha. 
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a mortgage of their own holding. And if there is less diflBculty with re- 
ird to the law as far as Lower Egypt is concerned, where the rent is paid 
nt of the sale of the warehoused cotton crops, in which the proprietor 
^ as intermediary, the difficulties in Upper l^ypt will be greater, as there 
le cultivation of grain predominates and the proprietor often is only 
time to seize the crops of his tenant after the latter has already removed 
le greater part for his own personal needs and those of his household, 
3nseqiueiitly,the small landholders would find it difficult to obtain other 
nd on lease, and thus would make the less well off peasants desirous to 
irt with their holdings. 

An amendment was therefore propos^ that the small holdings should 
i distrainable for payment of anears of rent. But it was not carried and the 
Uowing answers were made to the cbjections urged against the law : 

1. The landholders are bound to lease out their land, whatever their 
tuation may be, as they cannot cultivate it all alone. 

2. The landholders have a sufficient guarantee of their rents in that 
ley may distrain the harvest of the land leased and that of the land- 
lener or the lessee. 

3. The proprietors could not justly require additional guarantee, 
ace in case of distraint, they will obtain all the fruit of the fellah's labour, 

; his time and his outlay. 

This general objection against the law being answered, those of minor 
iportance were more easily dealt with. The question of mainterance 
^nd parargraph of art. i of the law) has to be considered specially 
I regard to the Mussulmans, on account of their polygamy and the large 
imber of their children. The husband often abandons bis wife leaving 
Tin great straits while he retains possession of her property. The necess- 
j of expropriation in such case is thus rendered evident, so that the 
lendment to the original bill, proposed during the debate, was accepted 
ithout discussion. 

Of the direct or indirect effects of the application of this law it is 
t yet possible to speak. Yet it is interesting to note that it has already 
Bated certain difficulties in the work of the AgficuUural Bank af Egyp^, 
cause the Ejgyption Government guaranteed the Bank a net annud 
aount of 3 % on alt loans granted to the fellaheen. Now the Bank: has 
ecially lent on smdl holdings and as the 5 feddans law has rendered the 
ijority of the holdings on tdie security of which.it lent undistrainable, it 
s diminished the profits of the Ban^ 

however, can not be considered too serious an evil whai we 
s*«mber that the loans may be secured on the crops instead of on 
eland; 
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THE POSTAL SAVINGS BANK. 


SOUHCE : 

Kokumim no cHOCHiKusiiiN. YoBiN CHOKIN NO SHOCHO. {The Sentivumi of Economy aw^ 
our People. Fluctuations of Deposits in ike Postal Savings Bank). From the CAwgw, 
Shogyo Shimpo (Jcwinial of Home and Forei^ Trade). April 27th., 28th., and 30th., 1913,1 

Tol^o. ■ j . i 

Union Posxale Universelle : (Recueil de renseignements sur I’organisaUon des administij. 
tions de rUnion) {Postal Union: Colkction of Information relating to the Organizatm;^ 
the Offices of the Union). Septonber, 1911. I^usanne, 1911. 

NosHomr HOREI SHDRAN. (Coltection of Lam atU Decrees relating to ike Department of 
ture and Commerce). Tokyo, ign. 

KlEEON lEiKOKU toi:eitbmoo {Statistical Summary of the Japanese Emptre). Tokyo, 1911. 
Dai Nijoicm kwai ytjbin chokin ryoiu xokei JtENpo (airf. Report on the Po^ 

Savings Bank). 


§ I. Organization. 

Tbe Japanese Postal Savings Bank Service was started in 187s 
All the post offices of the Bni|are and the Colonies with rare exceptions tians* 
act savings bank bilsiness. The Original law Underwent sdoce^ve inodi- 
fieations before it assumed its present fonn which, except for sKghtdi&f 
ences, is that of law No. 23 of February 15th., i^ 5 * Wb ahall ^ve hen 
its principal provisions. 

No payment of ksa than 10 (0.258 frs) may be made, nor are frac 

tions of a ffn aec^ited (i)* maxinuttn amount deposited to the credil 
of a single depositor may not exceed 1,000 yen (2,580 frs.). Yet in the case 
deposits in the name of a public corporation, a temple, aschool,anmcoip 
porated body, a cooperative society or a corjoiation not seeking profits 
the deposit is unlimited. The law, also admits Joint account deposits 


(i) I yen = 100 sai = 2 frs. 58 c; i sen =* 10 rin. 
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mder which name are ^erstood those made by various pers<»« asso- 
aated together in the name of a representative. 

When the amount to the credit of adepositorexceeds themaximtuii eon- 
emplated in the law, to General Direction of Postal Money Orders and the 
pavings Bank shall instruct the depositor to withdraw the surplus amomit ; 

within thirty days from date of these instructions the surplus has not 
leen withdrawn, the Direction shall purchase with it state securities of 
orresponding value which shall remain at the dispoi^l of the depoiator. 
rhe funds paid into the savings banks are passed on by the General 
)irection to the Deposit and I/)an Bank under the control of the Dejj^rt- 
aent of Binance. The Deposit and I^an Bank invests the funds in State 
tevenue Bonds and other safe securities, or, by special aixangenent be- 
^en the Ministers for Home Affairs, Ebance, and Communicatiaas, a 
ortion may be invested in loans to self^veming communes or other 
oiblic corporations. 

[ The provisions with regard to the extinction of pass books, transfer 
If credit, examination of pass books, and loss of pass books do not mater- 
illy differ from those of other countries in the Postal Union. We shall only 
reak here of those provisions peculiar to Japan. 


§ 2, Working. 


When a person makes a first deposit, he must write his nalne, his address 
id other information required on a special form of application supplied 
^ the post ofi&ce. The office enters the amount paid in the pass book and 
divers the book to the depositor. Payments may be made in dish or 
bonds. T^e latter type of deposit was only introduced in April, 1901^ 
id only the following b^ds are accepted : 

(a) All Gofvemment Bonds and their coupons ; 

(b) All Bonds issued by the provinces with their coupons ; 

(c) Bonds of the Mortgage Bank and of the Industrial Bank ; 

(<i) Bonds of the Colonial Bank of Hokkaido ; 

(0) Post Office Orders Payable to the Depositor at the Office in which 
is his intention to deposit ; 

(/) Documents Authoriz^ for the purpose of Withdrawal of Savings, 
i tl^ case the deposit is equivalent to a ” cancellation of withdrawal 
id is indicated under that name. 


The law also allo^ of deposits made by several persons in a spe- 
ll place and oh a special day: for the purpose, the post office arranges to 
tid an agent to rtcrive the deposit. Further, in country districts, depOrits 
ly be itode through'the postman. Withdrawals ate made as follows. 
I a special form supped by the post office, the depo^tor makes appifica* 
for withdrawal (partial or complete), with all •the necessary ifldic- 
fous (seal (1), amount of withdrawal, residence). The application » 


i) Serving as Signature in Japan. 
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ion*aded either directly or through the post ofifce to GMeral Ditec 
Jor(*!Mett et after the necessary examination, issues a waj 

St “• “>■? 

!!^V>^ othMtothe post office where .the repayment is to be made 
it to ch^the payment. However in addition to tos class c 

^a^ithdrawals. In the first case, the depositor obtains the moae 
^Sy producing his book, and the amount may not exceed 50 y« 
rd-^rnd 200 yen a month. In the second case, a ^t office socially d* 
siS^ed to the General Direction of PostalMoney Otdem and the Savin? 
Bmfc or one of its branch offices, after comparison of the entnes in th 
Ss book with the depositor’s account in the ledger, arranges repaymec 
at the reaUest of depositors resident in its distnct. , , 

Extraordinary withdrawals are those made in ^es 
aster,such as justify the measure: in such cases the 
lishes special notices with regard to the necessary procedure for withdraw 
Titrate of interest on deposits is fixed by Imperial De^ ^d fluch 
ates with the general economic conditions. The cunentrate is 4.2%,perani 
The interest is reckoned from the first day of the mTOth ^ 1^8 * 
on which the deposit is made to the last day of the mOTth precedii 
that on which repayment is authorized. Further, if a single person pos 
esses more than one book, as is allowed by the law, interest is only pai 
on deposits in the book first issued and if the books are issued on the san 
date only on those in the book in which the largest amounts are entem, 
Before terminating these brief notes on the working of the saving 
bankin Japin we wish to mention the following spedal points. Anysav- 
ings bank business trasacted with the postal anthoriti^ by a person lert 
incapable (married woman, minor or other) is considered' as transacted 
by a person legally capable. Consequently such persons may deposit 01 
withdraw their money freely without the need of any assistance. 


§ 3. Work done by the postal savings bank. 


- The Geaeial Direction of the Postal Savings Bank has recently piib- 
Ikhed a detailed report of the business done by the Bank in the worfcnj 
year 1911-igU. It is not possible, from these data alone, to draw any 
oeitatn co»cltlsi<» with regard to the amount of Japanese savings, sm« 
they represent only a small part of the total savings* In feet a companso* 
of the deposits in the Postal Savings Bank with those in other savwgs 
l^nis will suffice to show in what proportion they stand to each other 
There are a few data for the last ten years (in thousands of yen) * 
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Vett 

DcfKMlb in 

Bostal Savinsi Bsnk 

Other Savingi Banks 

1902 

27.197 

143.900 

1903 

29.555 

162,495 

1904 ■ 

31.644 

18^,942 

1905 

41.801 

236.983 

1906 • ■ • - • 

54.^8 

308,659 . 

1907 — • • ...... . 

76.717 

390,977 

1908 

92,889 

362.395 

1909 

XO6.46I 

381,761 

1910 

127.112 

418,265 

1911 

162,051 

302,299 

1912 . . - i 

184.532 

? 1 


tom these ^res we see that although the disproportion between the de- 
bits in the two classes is tending to decrease, it still remains considerable, 
le proportion of the deposits in the Postal Savings Banks to the deposits 
i other Savings Banks varying from i8 %m 19021053 %iD 1911. The con- 
ierable decrease in the deposits in the Savings Banks in the worldngyear 
)i0‘i9ii is certainly due to the fact that these Banks, which had np to 
ten given large dividends, varying from 9.6 to 8,5 %, while keeping their 
rerage rate of interest on deposits between 5.35 and 6%, suddenly decreased 
idr dividends that year to 4,2 %. (rate of interest of the Postal Bank). 

This is therefore one of the principal reasons for the rather rapd in- 
ease of the importance of the Postal Bank in the national economy ; 
t us therefore attempt to consider the various details more closely. 

het us first consider the variations in the anumnt of deposits and 
te number of depositors in the last ten years, taking account of the 
iccessive increases per cent. 
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Variations in the Amount of Deposits and 'Number of Deposiiors, 




Tetr 

ADPont oi Dtporiti 
(TbowMiids <tf 
Yai) 

ZncfeMc 

pef ccBt 

Kuniber 

€i Dqwtitois 

B 

1903. 

3 M 7 X 

0.93 

3,227,658 

1 - 9 * 



38^780 

*•33 

4.583.355 

4.07 

IflP 5 

52,836 

3 - 6 * 

5.685,551 

2.40 

1906 

72,266 

3.68 

6,745.677 

1.86 

I 9 P 7 

91.53* 

2.67 

7.837.695 

X.62 

1908. 

105.330 


8 . 557 W 

0.92 

19 P 9 - 

1 * 3.379 


91815,058 

X -47 

19x0. 

161^27 


11,017,588 

1.23 

1911 

183.314 


ii,687i047 

0.61 

1912. . 

X 96,500 

mSm 

n, 380^000 

0.50 


It follows from these <iata that, while in 1903 the totalamount deposited 
was a little more than 30 million yen^ in 1912 it was six times as mud, 
amoimtit^ almost to 20 million yen. The number of depositors has ia- 
creased a little less markedly, having almost twice doubled itself in the tea 
years, wMdi on the other hand implies an increase of more than two thirds 
in the amount deposited per head. We shall return to this later. The 
largest increases per cent in the amounts were realised in the years 1903, 
i9o6and 1910, and wjere 3.62, 3.68 and 3.05 respectively; the smallest, 0, 71 
we find in the year r9i2> We find the largest increases per cent in the non' 
ber of depositors in the years 1904 (4.07 %) and 1905 (2^0 %) and agaic 
the lowest in 1912 (0.50 %). The fact that the largest inorease in the de- 
posits corresponds with the working year 1904 and that of the depositors 
with 1904-1905 is without doubt to be considered as an immediate conse- 
quence of the war. . Thus it is to be noted that an increase in the deposits 
was observed about the be^nning of the war (1904), while from the middle 
of the war to the end (z90§'06) the deposits flowed in largest quantity 
to the Bank. 

'Hie other largest increase per cent in the deposits observed in 1910B 
to be considered as the direct consequence of the abundant rice harvest oi 
the preceding year and the consequent fall in price of this article of fifit 
necessity. In fact, on the Tokyo market, the avemge price of rice ^ 
hohu (z), whidiin 1^7 was 16.02 yen fell to 12.54 ^ ^9^9* ^ ^ 

again to 12.93 yen in zgzo. This period of exceptional cheapness cotd^ 


(i) 1 koku = 1.80 hi. 
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ot feil have a favourable influence Upon Japanese savings'/ and 
irther, in^ence is specially evident in the ^ures given at«ve, 
ecatise, itnmediatdy afterwards, the price of rice again rose very la^dly^ 
) that the quota ticms of the Yokohama Exchange showed the average 
rice of rice of medium quality in January, 1913 as 25,20 yen perkoku, 
; against 23.50 in January, 1912. And as the fall in price of rice had 
reduced an in<^ase in the sawngs, so, for contrary reasons, the recent 
ipid rise hi price is a cause of the minimum percentage of increase we 
ave already observed in 1912. And althot^ the price of rice i^jiot 
le only daUse, it is, however, by very far the most important the 
[any causes contibuting to these results. ' 

But, as we observed above, the fluctuations in the amount of deposits 
, the Postal Bank must also be recognised as immediately due to the inter- 
it p^d by it on deposits. And in fact while, for example, the average 
ite of interest paid on savings deposits by the 14 ordinary saving banks 
t Yokohama is 5*53 %> the Postal Bank, after reducing its rate to 4,2 % 
, 1910, has no further varied it, thus giving ample opportunity for the 
flnpetition of the other Savings institutions. 

If we examine the fluctuations in the amount of deposits received by 
le Japan^e Postal Bank and the number of the deposits, for each five 
i the last twenty years ; we get the foHowing %ires : 


Year 

Depoilts (yen) 

DQWiitocs 

1892 . . , 

. . . 218,500 

910,000 

1897 . . . 

. . . 263,400 

1,260,000 

1902 . . . 

. . . 288,000 

1,710,000 

I 9 P 7 • • • 

• • • 915*300 

7,840,000 

1912 . . . 

. . . 1,965,000 

12,380,000 


This means that in twenty years the deposits have increased a little 
5 than ten f<^d, and the number of depositors has increased thirteen 
1 . 

However, comparing these figures with those ^ven above, we see 
snediately that the increase in the two decades has not been regular 
i was far more rapid in the second than in the first. Tri understand 
! meaning of this better nt will be enoi^ to examine the data ^ven 
the Mowing table showing the proportion of deposits and depositors 
■ 1,000 inhabitants between 1892 and 1912. 
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. These fiRilres wiU be seen to be even more significant when we sa; 
thatif thei^ein the proportion of depositors is evidence of th^ 
arity of the Bank among the poorer classes, tte inaease m tte propottw 
of the deposits shows on the other hand, tte amount of tor savnij 
The followtag figures show the fluctuations m the amount of deposit 
per head in the last ten years. 

yir Av«igeI>eporit(y«) Av«.«el^(yen) 


1903 

■ 9-75 

1904 

. 8.46 

1905 .... 

. 9.29 

1906 .... 

. 10.71 

1907 .... 

. 11.68 


1908 .... 

12.31 

1909 .... 

12*57 

1910 .... 

14.62 

1911 .... 

15*70 

1912 .... 

15-8? 


The increase, if not very rapid, was at least constant, exce^ d^ 
the period 1904-1905, when Ihe i^te of increase of the amonnt dep<Kit« 
did not. as we see, compensate for the increase in the number of depositoi 
proportionally somewhat larger. 

Notwithstanding the increase in Japanese savings, toy are still t 
from having attained to average of those countries which can show tl 
most considerable amounts. The difference is very marked in to ^ 
showing to diffusion of the spirit of saving among to pppUlation. In a 
in 1912, against 225 Japanese depositors per l,ooo inhabitants, there we 
in Belgium 387, in New Zealand 377, in Australia 298, in Bn^nd 277 
in Holland 259. A comparison of to representing to average 

deposits pet inhabitant would show that to position of Japan in tins 1 
spect is far inferior. However, of course, thetvalue of these companso 
is only relative, in the first place, because, toy only refer to t^ savin 
in the various Postal Banks, exclusive of those in otor savings 

and secondly, because the Banks tomselvesin various countries have^ 
ent functions and varying importance, according to the special condito 
in which they have to work. 
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§ 4* Work of the postal savings bank in the various provinces 
OP THE empire. 


It is important to ermine the distribution of the work of the postal 
iving^ banlcs in the various provinces. Li the following table we giv^i^-the 
rtal fibres for the amount of deposits and the number of depositors in 
eight provinces in which the amount of savings is largest. ’ 


Piavlucei 

Amotmt ot D^oiltB 

(Yai) 

Number of DepouitbrB 

Ayo 

20,419.295 

790.857 

iaJsa 

11,265,822 

492.877 

yoto 

9,636,710 

444.083 

ichi 

9,010,035 

339.772 

iknoka 

8,931,146 

317.368 

hVlraidn 

8,872,8x6 

457.107 

yogo 

6,267,564 

464.789 

iroshima . 

4,904.136 

388.785 


These figures considered by themselves can indicatenothing else except 
concentration of the savings in the principal cities (Tokyo, Osaka), 
t the very fact that the proportion of the deposits in the difierent pro- 
ces is not the same as that of the depositors shows that saving in the 
Vinces must follow different lines. This in fact is confirmed by a 
sideration of the average per depositor in the various provinces.. 

shall not give here all these averages, but limit ourselves 
observing^ that the highest figures are given by essentially agri- 
districts and large agricultural centres (Tokushima, yen 28.42 ; 

26.52; Tokyo, 25.82; I^ikui, 23.08; Osaka, 22.86). The essen- 
y ^igricultural centres ^how the maximum percentage of diffusion., 
feet the number of depositors per 100 inhabitants is greatest in 
provmce of Kyoto, 38.4 J then come Nara with 35.3, Shiga with 
f and Shimane with 34.3. The large ind ustrial centres come much lower 
[he scale. 
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§ 5. Distribution op savings according to the profession 

OF THE DER>3lTORS. 


liet ^ finally see how the savings in the Postal Bank are distributj 
with regale to the profession of the deposit<«c5. As is logical, we find ti 
di^j|ibation according to profession corresponding with the territorial di 
tritrtt%n and characterized in the same way, that is : vrith the greate 
difftlsion among the tttial popillation and the greatest intensity amoji 
the commercial and indtlstrial classes. The following table fiimishe? k 
portant statistics in relation to this matter ; 



Amonat 

or 

Kumbet 

n 

Avemge 

PtoftniOtt 


of 

DcQMitMt 

per 

I>(;Mtor 


ol Tea) 

(Tboastnds) 

(Tea) 

Panning Cistttn 

5331 

3-780 

14.10 

Ootmnerclal <^iss 

5339 

i >330 

22^4 

Public Officers 

m -5 

840 

23.31 

Unemployed or Bmploymeut Uhknovoi, 

177-6 

730 

24.52 

Students 

IJ64 

2,8go 

5*41 

Miscdlaneons Employees 

141.0 

570 

2473 

SCumfactnrliig Class 

1361 

660 

20.62 

Workmen 

147,6 

870 

14.66 

Fidietmen and Sailors 

32.8 

200 

16.40 


In cottdnrion ; an examination of the Japanese Postal Savings Baal 
reveals a certain arrest in recent years in the progress of its bttsiness, a 
arrest partly dne to the general state of the national economy and partly ti 
^mpetition of other savings banks. It also leads us to the convictia 
ol the great popularity of the Bank with the agricultural population d 
Its small success in industrial drcles where generally more lucmtive invest 
x^ts axe preferred, or at least the higher interest other savings bank 
oner on deposits. 





REGENCY OF TUNIS. 


AGRICULTURAI. CREBIT in TUNIS. 


OPFICIAI, SOUCES; 

afeNtRAL DK LA COMMBSIOM D’AIC^UORATIONR DE L'AQRICULTURB INDXOiKB Consti- 
tute par le dteret du 13 mai 1911 {General Report of the Native Farms Ihtprwements Cotth 
mission^ instituted by Decree of May 13/A., 1911), Tnmsi 1912. 

|pxK Rendp DBS Operations des SociEtEs indigenes de PrEvoyance en igi x {Report of 
the Operations of the Native Thrift Societies i» 19 j i) . Tunis, 1912. 

On November 29th., 1910, the Native Division of the Advisory Board, (i) 
id the Government for a special division to be founded at the A^ricul- 
1 Departnient to direct and improve native agriculture. In response 
lis desire, the General Resident, by decree of May 13th., 1911, appointed 
immission which entrusted M. Decker-David to prepare a general report. 
I report ^ves an account of the whole situation of native agriculture 
its deficiencies. It groups together also, without modifying them, a 
iber of special reports, and amongst others a study on i^cultural 
lit by M. Coanet. We shall here summarise the various data contained 
bese reports whether relating to native thrift societies or to agricultural 
lit properly so called. 


§ I. Origin and organization of native thrift societies. 

The variability of the Tunisian climate often presents conditions 
iv<Mrable to extensive agriculture. The native farmers had long 
n into account the vicissitudes to which they were exposed by these 
iral conditions. Thus, when they whre so fortunate as to haveanabund- 
ha^st, they made provision of grain for less favourable years. They 
£d in silos the wheat and barley in excess of what was inquired for sow- 
md for personal consumption. Thus they formed reserves of the great- 
itility for their oo-reli^onists and themselves in years of scarcity. 

But, in this way,, their object was only imperfectly attained. 

First of all, when three y four bad years, followed each other, the 
^were quickly exhausted In the second place, many small farmers 
a not profit by them, because the proprietors refused them any credit. 

ji) With regard to the Advisory Board, see BuUetinof Economic and Social Itttdligence,]au 
f 1912, page 222. 
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Finally in oilr days, the profound changes in the economic life, 
Tttais, above aU since the organization of the protectorate, have proved t| 

silos insufficient. „ . . , ,ij <. _i. 4.1, ■ 

Formerly indeed, the Tunisian producers could not export their si 
plus crops, account of the absence of good means of communicatio 
But now the facility of transport by land and sea 1 ms completely chasj 
the condition of affairs, and, even before their grain is ripe, the farm 
receive profitable offers from the trade which they hasten to accept : hei 
also, again, a considerable decrease in the number and importance of j 

silos for storing grain. ^ u t *.1, 

Under these new drcumstances, what was to be the late oi the snu 
farmers in bad seasons ? who woidd be able to lend them the grmu they: 
qiiired ? They appealed directly to the State, as alone able, in the a 
sence of any independent organization, to relieve them. As a rule, the Go 
emment has responded to the appeal, but the Tfeasury funds being ab^ 
assigned to expenditure for which provision had been strictly made, all a 
applications could not be granted ; the farmers were therefore obligedi 
have recourse to usurious loans which, instead of being an assistance 1 
them, involved them more deeply in ruin. Although he offers his 1 ® 
in security for his debt and Undertakes to pay a rate of interest sometiia 
very high, the native is, generally, refused \rithout jnty, for those to wlw 
he applies are not satisfied with an interest of 12 or even 18 %, but demao 
even harder conditions ; as they know the borrower is in a miseiali 
position, they end by prevailing Upon him by means of subte^^ ai! 
perleying to engage his future harvest in return for an insignificai 
advance. 

Thus it comes about that a hectolitre of olives, the pnce of which i 
harvest time varies from 12 to 15 francs is ceded in advance for from 5 to 
francs. Wheat is sold at 10 francs the quintal, when six months latei: 
could be sold at 30 francs, etc. 

In the case of olives, these loans, generally made during the yearai 
repayable as a rule between December and the following February, tk 
is for a term of from 9 to 10 months, give a profit of from 120 to 150 %. 

lyet us add that the olive harvest, subject to many accidents thioilj 
disease, hail, drought, etc., is vfery Uncertain, and generally iht debt 
cannot meet Ms engagements when due, either in full or in part. 

After having paid the taxes for the year with arrears out of the yifl 
of Ms harvest, he must hand over the rest to his creditor. 

As soon as the olive season is over, the creditor demands rep®! 
ment of Ms debt in full, either in Mnd (wMch is impossible) or at tl 
market rate ; threatened \rith legal action, the Unhappy debtor can 0^ 
accept a compromise consisting in a new engagement of Ms future harve 
calculated at the cUnent rate. This second operation increases the ainoil 
of the debt three 6r four times and as the olive does not produce regiihi 
(generally, in five years there is one good crop, one half crop and tin 
years in wMch the yield is nil), the debt is renewed indefinitely. 
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l^e following is one case out of a thoilsand^ported to the Ooffinuss- 
* an individual borrowed money on 26 hectofitres erf olives at 5 francs 
hectolitre. At the end of a e^rtain time, through the system of lenew- 
ibove mentioned, after consigning to his creditor 154 hectolitres, he 
ttd himself still in debt for 1,400 francs and 90 hectolitres. 

Here is another example. 

Xa Ck:tober 1908, X. borrowed from Z.. an amount of 320 francs, for 
ch he promised to pay 64 hectolitres of olives at 5 francs the hecto- 
e, in January, 1910, that is to say fifteen months later. 

The debtor could only deliver 22 hectolitres of olives when due, and at 
t date olivfes wfere sold on the market at 15 frs. the hectolitre. He had 
tefore really repaid 22 X I5 — 330 francs and still owed 42 hectolitres, 
42 X 15 = ^30 francs. Kot being able to consign more, he had to sign 
ew acknowledgment of debt to his creditor, secured on his future crop, 
the rate of 7 francs the hectolitre, for 90 hectolitres. Supposing that 
year 1910 is good and X can pay off his debt, the price per hectolitre 
jlives being only 10 frs., the 630 francs are now 900. The 320 francs lent 
re yielded then in the space of 30 months : 330 + 900 » 1,230 - 320 = 910 

QCS. 

We might mention a number of similar facts brought to light by th/e 
mmssion in the course of its enquiry : we may see from the reports that 
1 natives are similarly oppressed and overreached, in the extreme south 
t proprietors of date palms, in the north and centre the grain farmers, 
irywhere the market gardeners. 

In view of this situation, the Government consented to grant loans 
;eeds, within the limit of its resources, obliging the natives to form thrift 
ieties, with capital constituted by means of contributions for future 
ns of grain. 

The benefits of this first attempt at association were not slow in mak- 
themselves felt. 


“ Consequently, it has been considered necessary ”, we read in the 
tmetions addressed to the Caids by the Management of Finance, 
e 30th., 1907, “ to make the societies general and organize them Under 
form of mutual associations on ba^es sufficiently firm to assure the 
£re of the native agricultural population and provide them with means 
only for giving assistance at seed time, but also for mutual assist- 
e in other circumstances. 


This is the object of a decree of the Bey, dated May 20th., J907, the 
risions of which we shall briefly summarise. 

The first chapter of the decree deals vrith the ** Organisation of Native 
ift Societies. It is indicated in it that the newly founded societies have 
1 personality, may sue a1?law and possess real estate. 

" All native farmers registered as paying achourJgiQm tax), kanoun 
c on olives), or the special tax for the island of Djerba from 1907 
l^ive, and they alone, may be members of the Society. ” (Art. 2, § !)• 

I <ibject of the Society is : 
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To enable ite awmibers by means of loans in kind ot in jdoq 
to do their sowing, to develop and improve their hinning and |dantatio 
aiui to add to their agricultural equipment mid increase their flocte, 

2nd. To grant loans to other native thrift societies. 

3rd. To grant temporary assistance to poor natives, whether fannc 
or labourers, sufEering seriously through sickness, accident, agricUltiii 
disasters, ejidenucs among their cattle, etc. 

4th To arrange collective fixe, hail etc. insurance. 

5th. To found co-operative associations for purchase and sale amoi 
its members.'' (Art 3). 

The society is managed by a Board composed of the Caid, as piesii 
ent, a delegate oi the Manager of Knance, and presidents of the Oommittei 
of local sections. 

These local sections have for their presidents one or other of ti 
sheiks interested. 

finally, at Tunis there has been instituted a board for inspection an 
sUpendsion of the native thrift societies, consisting of the Government Gei 
eral Secretary ox his representative as president, and a high qffidal of ead 
of the Departments of finance and Agricultitte, Commerce and Horn 
^Ionisation (Ait. 7). 

The second chapter of the decree is concerned with the “ resource 
of the societies. ” 

These (xmsist : 

" 1st, of members' annual contributions, namely, additional centimes, 
without any reduction, of the achour, and kanoun and the special tax forth 
island of Djerba on real estate situated within the respective districts d 
the societies. The member has to pay the additional centimes on all thest 
taxes and cannot limit his contribution to one of them only ; 

2nd. of the profit realised by the societies on the additional 5 % per 
ann., that may be exacted as contribution to working expenses, on the 
amount of all loans and advances granted by the societies on any ground, 

3rd. of donations and legacies the sudeties may be authorized 
receive ; 

4th, of the net assets of the existing societies transferred to the new ont 

5th. of the interest on provisional investments of available fund 
The Financial Manager is authorized to make thtese investments on tl 
proposal of the Board for inspection and supervision. " (art. 9). 

Jtttther, the State advances to the native thrift societies an atnoui 
equal to the amount of the additional centimes of the adiour and kanou 
for 1907 and the Djferba land tax for 1908 rieceived by them up to May ist 
1908, this amount not, however, to exceed 500,000 francs. 

The Board of lifenagement of the Society fixes the annual number ( 
the additional centimes, which is the same for the whole of the caid's distri( 
and for all taxes. 

, The loans are distributed as follows : 

“ xst. The amount of the additional centimes of the achour, the 
assets of the societies and the share assigned to the new societies in ^ 
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jjate advances corresponding with the centiraiBiof the achout, are ilttUaed 
renerally for loans of seed ; 

2ttd. The amount of the additional centimes and the State advances, 
;fter satisfying the eventual requirements , contemplated in the two 
)receding paragraphs, may serve for loans either for the assistance of other 
lative thrift societies with insufi&cient means, or to combat usury or pre- 
rent it being exacted from the owners of farms subject to the taxes on 
^Mch the additional centimes are collected. 

Jn July the Board of Inspection and Supervision fixes the relative 
tjnounts to be devoted, in the course of the next year, in each Society, to 
oans for seeds, for plantations and for other societies or to combat 
^ury. (art. la). 

Having thus shown the origin and employment of the finances of 
le society, the 1907 decree in its third chapter, lays down rules for the 
ans and assistance. 

The loans proposed by the societies can only be granted by them, af- 
r authorization received from the board of inspection and supervision 
id within the limits and with the reservations it judges necessary to 
apose. 

The farmer who borrows must be guaranteed by two solvent persons, 
he Management of Agriculture, Commerce and Home Colonisation pur- 
lasss and transports to the place of distribution the grain to be lent, 
he grain is delivered to the borrowers themselves by a distribulion, dffies, 
msisting of the President of the Society or his representative as president, 

I representative of the financial Manager, an agent of the Government 
jspection Department and the notary acting as secretary. 

The grain lent to the hrmeis for ^eed may not be transferred and is 
tidistrainable for any reason or on any ground whatever. 

I The loans are repayable between July 15th. and September 15th. 
^ the following year. 

The Native Thrift Societies may make loans for combating or p^Vent- 
I usury. These loans are guaranteed by solvent persons or on mortgage 
pledge. 

They may also. Under certain conditions, arrange for the insurance of 
)ps against fire, hail etc,, or in case of scarcity grant redeemable advancses 
khammfe (agriculblral labourers engaged for the whole period from seed 
ae to harvest), metayers or labourers. 

The fourth chapter of the 1907 Decree deals with the management of 
i tlmft societies. Let us only say in this connection that the sectional 
t^ttees every year from the ist to the loth. August hold a compifisoiy 
'Sion, in the course of which applications for loans are examined and re- 
ved ; ^tthe Boards of Management of these societies hold two compuls- 

fusions j the first from April loth. to 15th., for fixing the additional 
atimes for the whole district of the caid ; the second between September 
t. and 15th., to fix the list of loans. 

1907 decree further provides that the additional centimes of the 
the kanom and the special Djerba tax shall be collected accondmg 
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tp special lists, and lecc^ given of tbe same coloitt as tkwe for tli^ 
principal tax, prepared by the financial Manager, consideration^ beinii 
taker in the case of each society, of the decision of the board of inspecti^ 
and supervision. 

Such is, in outline, the organization of the native thrift societies. 

The decree of May goth., 1907 thenefore inaugurates a new era ; it 
gives Tunisian agriculture a security and means of progress hitherto 
unknown to it, by which all the native farmers must benefit, “Even those 
who, by reason of their comfortable circumstances do not require to as! 
the Societies for loans, will benefit in the person of their khamm^s 
employees or labourers, who may, under certain circumstances, appeal tol 
the societies for credit, and even, in exceptional case, obtam assistaacf 
free of charge.” 

The details of these regulations have been modified in two poini 
which are, however, fairly important. 

The first change was made by the decree of December 31st., 1909 ; th 
decr^ enjoins that all Tunisians or assimilated races, register^ 1 
paying medjba (poll tax), achour, kanotm on olives and dates, mradji 
(land tax) and the special land tax for Djerba, from 1910 are mernbe 
of the native thrift societies of full right and must therefore pay tl 
centimes additional to the above taxes. These centimes, which, in tl 
case of the medjba amount to 50 per head, are fixed at 8 centimes p( 
frsqic of the amount of each of the articles on which the other taxes ai 
levied. 

Further, the additional centimes levied for the benefit of the nativ 
thrift societies are collected together with the corrfesponding tax, by meaji 
of the same voucher and by the same method, 

^t us finally note thfe decree of January 26th., 1911, completing tli 
organization of the native thrift societies with respect to the fight again? 
Usury, 

Art. 18 of the 1907 decree runs as follows : 

“ In order to combat or prevent usury, tiie society may niake loans t 
enable the borrowers either to extinguish their previous debts or to providf 
themsdves with the necessary means for purchase of implements and livt 
stok or the improvement of the same. These loans shall be guaranteed 
either by solvent guarantors, or on mortgage or pledge, ” 

The 1911 decree is only an extension of this article : it allows lonj 
or short term loans for the combating of usury (maximum: fiftees 
years) ^ assures the thrift societies of the necessary funds, Hifi 
prc^ie^ve extension of this decree to the various regions of the Regencj 
necessitet^g the grant of considerable advances, it was to be feared that 
the sodeties would be unable to grant them, in view of their obligation al- 
ways to reserve a ^rt of their cash for loans of seeds. As a remedy 
above decree provided that they might receive special advances fit® 
the State, not at interest, to be repaid in fifteen years, out of the annual 
j^ymeuts made by the Bank of Algeria, up to the half of the total amotinl 
of these payments, the ^ther half bmng reserved for mutual institution 
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both Stttopeans and natives, Ifuither, the dECree allows tlie sodeties 
have recoUfSe when necessary to loans from third parties autinniad by 
j Oovemmenti giving as secority all or part of their assets. Each 
iety can further offer as security, the joint and several liability of its 
inbers. Tbii liability is however limited to twice the amount the 
al annual land tax to be paid by the members, it is to. be 
jed also that the members will never be called Upon. For this 
son, the applications for loans are examined with the Utmost attention 
the boards of management as well as by the General Manager of Finance 
1 the Council of Inspection. 

In addition to an annual chaige of i % bn the cajntal borrowed, the 
hs bear a maximum rate of 8 %, reduced to 6 % when the mortgaged 
jperty is registered. This difference in the rates is not solely due to the 
jrence in the security offered by the two classes of real estate : 
object is to show the natives clearly the advantage of registration 
thus to induce them to apply for it. The decree further reserves to 
societies the right to demand it at the expense of the borrower who may 
that the expenses thus incurred may be added to the original amount 
the loan. 

The loans are repayable, either in full at the expiration of the period 
wed, which may not exceed fifteen years, or in annual instalments ; this 
er mode of repayment presents the advantage of allowing the borrow- 

0 discharge his debt gradually by means of annual deductions from his 
wne. In the case of loans for fifteen years, these deductions, interest 
sinldng fund together, amount to 10,98 %, when the security consists 
egister^ real estate and to 1241% (l) when it consists in Unregistered 

1 estate, that is to say a rate inferior to that of the interest alone gener- 
paid by the farmers up to the present. The long period for which 
loans are granted implies that this method of repayment presents the 
[difficulty in that the borrowers are allowed, in the case of loans of 
t nature as in that of others, to pay off their debts in advance. 


§ 2. The results given by the native thrift societies. 

iVe have endeavoured in the preceding pages to give an accurate idea 
e organisation and work of the Native Thrift Societies. It remains 
3 now to say how the natives received these reforms. 

[mmediately after the 1907 decree, native thrift societies were estab- 
1 in each of the caidats of the Regency. 

There were 35, with liatlocal sections and by December 31 st., 1907 
otal number of members might be estimated at about 110,000, 

) TWs rate, higher than that charged by the I^md Credit Institute of Prance, makes it poss- 
r the native debtors of the thrift societies to tmnsfer their debts to that credit estaWish- 
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All th^lo^l sections, assembled in Jilne 1907, voted the addiljoj^ 
ceiilimes with alacrity ; they well Understood the advantage for all in ^ 
rapid constitution of funds which would enable the thrift societies to woji 
normally within a short time. 

These centimes were in general paid very exactly: those of ack^ 
yielded 159,595 francs ; those of kamm 89;963 francs and those of 
Djferba tax 26,056 fis* To these personal contributions, the total amou® 
of which in 1907 was 275,614 fis., were added, in the case of certain societift 
the amounts yielded by the liquidation of the thrift associatimis exists 
in their districts at the date of the 1907 decree, and the State subvention 
which we have already spoken. 

The economic erisis by which Tunis suffered in 1908 could not fail 
have a bad effect on the development of the resources of the native thii 
societies. Yet, the collections, in spite of it, might be considered satish 
tory. The ill effects of the crisis were besides reduced by the distributiii 
of 500,000 francs in advances granted to the societies in terms of artid 
10 of the 1907 decree ; this amount was distributed among them in p:® 
portion to the additional centimes received by May 1st,, 1908. 

The amount of contributions really paid in 1898 Under these thnt 
heads was 244,117 francs ; the number of members was 150,000. 

The experience of igo8, which was a year of scarcity, showed how in 
portant it is for the societies to form, with little delay, a capital large enot^ 
to enable them to meet a possible agricultural crisis. 

The loans granted in 1908 produced a very favourable effect on ti 
minds of the natives. They now perfectly Understood the advantages b 
be obtained from the societies, especially in bad seasons. 

In 1909, 281,982 francs were paid in contributions. At the end of ^ 
year there was a twofold reform, which will have a beneficial effect in ij 
creasing the resources of the societies. While on December 31st., 1905 
a decree specially intended for these societies, fixed the amounts ti 
be collected Under form of centimes additional to the land tax pai 
by the natives, makiug the payment compulsory, a decree of tli 
same date on the reform of the medjha increased the assessmi 
for this tax by 50 centimes by which the Native Thrift societies prof 
Under the influence of these beneficent reforms the assets of the TM 
Societies on December 31st., 1910 amounted to 2,310,964 fts. (i) ^ 
previous bad years had forced the societies to contract loans of seeds (s 
a very large scale (2). The fight against usury had really still to be fougi 


(1) 2,852,692 fra. 92 c. on December 31st., 1911. 


■ loans of -seeda were : 

For the ^ 1907-0S 25,628.20 

‘ ” 1908-09 1,750,360.39 

»> >» >. 1909-10 <570,563.42 

M „ „ 1910-11 1,737,5*3.49 


Total . . . 4,184,075.30 
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id for the purpose the decree of January 2^^ 1911 above mentioned 
as promulgated. 

The provisions of this decree were first applied in the caidat of I)jeiid 
bich, by reason of its distance from the large centres, had long been the 
;ey of usurers. Although, as a result of local conditions, the term for the 
st series of loans should really have closed at the end of May, 1911, the 
)ard of management had already received 118 apjdications for a total 

mount of 639» 200 Jrs. 

Of these 118 applications, only 28 were brought before the board of 
spection in 1911. ^fhe others were either withdrawn while under exam- 
ation, or not further insisted on by the applicants, or rejected by the 
ard of management on various grounds (the late season indu^g the 
aders to increase excessively their valuation of their standing crops, etc;), 
be amount lent on December 3rst., 1911 was 89,040 frs., to which we may 
id 337 francs for expenses in connection with the deeds (stamps, notaries* 
es, registration etc.), making altogether 89,377 francs. 

The work undertaken in the Bjeiid must not only be considered from 
e point of view of the amount of business done. The object was not 
do a large business ; the thrift societies are not banks working for their 
ivate interest ; the Government does not forget that the business in 
lestion is principally a matter for private enterprise; it is also ready to 
icourage private Undertakings to which it above all proposes to open thp 
ly with iie view of obtaining for the native farmers credit at reasonable 
,tes. Now, the intervention of the Djerid Society precisely has had a most 
mefidal moral efiect on the whole country. It has demonstrated the great 
iltie of the land of the oases and attracted ofieis of capital the efiect of 
iMch has been to reduce to reasonable proportions the annual rate of 
terest which used to be from 40 to 50 %. Finally, the system of sale 
1 return, in every way a disastrous system, has received a blow from 
Mch without doubt it will never recover. 

The efiect was not limited to the caidat of Djerid. The native Tunis - 
m fanners have quickly learned to appreciate the benefits of the work 
F economic defence undertaken in their behalf and a large number of them 
ave applied for I^oans, But, in conformity with its programme, the Gov- 
nment has, up to the present only extended the struggle against Usury 
1 the part of the societies to the administrative districts of Sousse 
id Souk-el-Arba, which have more especially suffered. A beginning 
as made with Sousse in the first three months of 1912, when 
iore than 100 applications for a total amount of more than 330,000 
ancs were submitted to the boards of management of the Monastir, 
>Usse and Mahdia societies for examination. The measures under con- 
leration will be gradually introduced in all the regions where the need 
r them is felt. 

liet us add again, the activity of the native thrift societies is 
-ginmng to manifest itself in the foundation of branch societies, which 
the form of co-operative societies and devote themselves to spedal 
flsmess, such as collective purchase and sale. These associations find in 
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the moral and financial «^{S)port of the tiirift societies, to which they are 
attached, a real guarantee of sUccfess. 

■The first group founded Under these conditions was the Native Bora, 
cultural Co-operative Association, of GaWs, worldng since the end of igifj 
the objects of which, according to its rules, are : 

ist. The oollecti'vfe purchase of manure for the improvement of fcii( 
soil of the oases, mtk a view espedally to the cultivation of tobacco; 

2nd. The improvement of fruit cultivation and market gardening 
and the increase of intensive cultivation ; 

3nd. The collective sale and despatch of the produce of the fains 
of the members ; 

4th. The execution of agricultural works of collective interest witli 
the proviso that the application be made by at least two thirds of the 
members. 

As we have seen the native thrift societies make short term loans undet 
the form of advances of seed m years of scarcity and long term loans on 
mortgage. These are outside the fi^eld of agricultural mutual credit 
business, with which we shall now deal. 

§ 3. Agricultural mutual credit. 

Agricultural credit was organized in Tunis in 1904 at the suggestion 
of M. de. BoUvier, supported by M. de BeaUmont and a group of colonists. 

A decree of May 25th., 1905 assigning to purposes of mutual credit an 
advance of a million and the amounts received from the Bank of Algeria, 
permitted of the foundation of the Regional Bank which began working in 
October, 1906. 

Agricultural Mutual Credit is short term credit, usually for nine months 
(the length of the agricUlttiral season), based on pledge of the crops and the 
joint and several liability of the borrowers. 

The object of mutual credit is to facilitate for members of credit so- 
cieties such agricultural operations as ^ve an immediate profit, for example, 
harvesting and the purchase of breeding stock. 

The mutual credit societies can only lend small sums (four or five thou- 
sand francs at most), as the joint and several liability of their membeis 
must not be subjected to heavy risks. They are intended principally foi 
workmen who cannot give much real security, and who, as we have seen, 
often sell their crops cheap in advance, for need of a few hundred francs. 

But they are not only intended for those whose means are hmited: the 
large landowners must set the example, lending the support of theirsolidarity. 

The founders of mutual credit in Tunis have not refused to adinit 
the natives as members of their credit banks, $s permitted by the 1905 de- 
cree ; this is not merely in the moral, but also in the material interest oi 
the ^ench farmers,* for the collective prosperity will increase the value oi 
their farms. Among the mutual credit institutes is a Regional Bank, with 
head quarters at Tunis. Its capital (now 70,000 francs) is formed of 100 
francs shares at 5% interest, lie State advances four timesS the amount, 
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igjng no interest. The ca^tal and advances jtte conveited into sectt- 
£8 the yield which enables the Bank to meet all its working 
eoses^ to pay interest to shareholders, and to form a reserve fund. 

This capital deposited for security in a bank, gives the Regional Bank 
ight to discount up to four times the amount. 

In this way the contributions paid up on shares enable the regional bank 
liscoUnt the bills of the local banks up to twenty times the atnoUnt of 
above paid Up contributions. 

The regional bank does not in fact lend directly to farmers, but to 
ilps of lenders constituting local banks, absolutely independent, each 
irMch invests its capital in regional bank shares. 

The capital of these banks also consists in shares, generally 40 francs 
res, ^ th. paid up, the shareholders* liability being twenty times the 
lie of the share, or 800 francs per share. The share gives its possessor 
right to borrow the same amount. 

In many banks the liability is for a larger amount or even unlimited 
all members jointly and Severally, and the banks are then able to do a 
rer discount busing. 

The Regional Bank lends to the local banks at the dfficral rate of the 
ik of Algeria, at present 4 % %, The local bank makes a deduction in 
er to form a reserve fund and meet its working expenses. It then lends 
5 Vi %» which in Tunis, is a very fair rate. 

The maamum credit that may be opened to members depends not only 
ithc total resources of the bank, but also on the wealth of the district, 
farming carried on in it and the nature of the guarantee. 

It is for the board of management of the local bank to examine the ap- 
ations for loans and to forward them to the Regional Bank. It must 
pnldeut in the grant of credits, and only lend when it is convinced the 
rower will be able to repay at matilrity. 

If the loan is granted, the borrower signs a bill at ninety days, or two 
hiee bills for renewals, when the loan is granted for six or nine months. 
i borrower ^ves a j^edge as security or finds an endorser of his bill. 
The Manager of the local bank endorses the bill to the order of the Re» 
ttal Bank and forwards it to the latter where it is submitted to a Dis- 
nt Conunittee. After the bill has been approved by the Biscount 
omittee, the amount is sent directly to the borrower by the Regional 
ik. If the Regional Bank has not the funds available it discounts this 
to another Bank. 

The services of the boards of management of the local and regional 
ks are not remunerated. The only officials paid are the managers of 
regional bank and the accountants who ensure the good working of the 
;ional and lyocal Banks. Sphere are now affiliated to the Regional Bank 
inty two local banks and two co-operative livestock improvement so- 
des in the principal centres of the North of the Regehcy. 

The following tables give the proportion of French and native mem- 
s per I/xjal Bank, as well as the increase in the amounts of the loans. 
571 uiembers, 113 were natives and had bonow^ 35*i8o frs. 
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l,ocal Banks 

Freudi Manbcn 

Native Monboa . 

nbaB* GftmUj 

to Native 

Ain-el'Asker. 

41 

3 

800 

B^a 

13 



Bcu-Arada 

15 

— 

— 

Bl-Avoussa 

52 

— 

■ 

Ooubella 

12 

36 

16.750 

Crombalia 

44 

12 

3.200 

MAssicaut 

24 

I 

2,000 

fi£endjea-el-Bab . . . 

31 

32 

7 - 8 oo 

Moraag 

41 

— 

— 

Monarj^ia 

37 

2 

300 

Munchar 

43 

I 

1,000 

Oaed Ramel.* 

15 

— ■ 

— ■ 

Pottt-duFahs 

13 

— 

■ • -« 

Soiik*ei-Kh^is .... 

30 

— 

i 

Tabarka 

20 

— 

— 

Tebourba 

15 

i 10 

3.130 

Ncfftb-West-Tunis . . . 

12 

I 

200 

Ebba-Ksour (I^ Kef) , . 
Oued-Zci^ f 

1 

Founded in igia 



Briomgbt 1 

Zagbouan ) 

South-Tunis 

Exclusively Native 

15 

» 

Total .... 

458 

«3 

35,180 franc 


We give here the total business done by the Regional Bank in the yeai 

1907-1911. 


1907 

1908 

1909 < 

1910 . 

T911 

1912 

New I/nns 

Renewals 

— — ^ 

Total 

409,401 fr. 
454 .™ 
516,556.45 
522,830 

586,400 

805,^.90 

t 

861^622 fr. 10 
891,624 

1.135*500 

1.154.652 

1,361,688.50 

1,276,023 fr. H 

i 1 , 346.504 
1 , 652,05645 

1,672,482 

1,948,088.50 

> 
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reserve fund of the Regional Bank was 1^66.52 frs. on December 
t., 1911 and 17,327.22 frs, on December 31st., 1912. 

Loans Granted to Natives Since 1906' 

Number Amount 

of Bonowera Borrowed 


1906 34 10,120 

1907 53 20,150 

1908 57 20.520 

1609 63 24450 

1910 89 28,630 

1911 98 35.180 


The amounts lent tonatives have generally been repaid when due. There 
e been no losses on these loans. In accordance with the desire of the 
general meeting, the Board of Management of the Regional Bank is 
r sttld3ring the possibility of inducing a larger number of natives to be- 
le members of the local banks, and even of founding new banks for them 
le there are none at present. The number of native members in the 
il banks is in fact stiU very small. This is because, on the one hand, the 
lagers of the Regional Bank have given all their attention hitherto to 
rcoming the difficulties in the way of organisation ; the borrower also 
[ to be educated, he had to be taUght to respect his engagements with 
ird to the date of payment ; on the other hand, it was necessary to 
pm with the innate objection on the part of the natives to any idea of 
Iwiation, above all to joint and several liability, and the precepts of the 
tm which forbid any good Musulman not profit on a loan, but interest 
^portion to the length of time. But the intelligence of the natives 
teing gradually awakened, and in proportion as they understand 
jr interest, they will join the Credit Banks in larger numbers. 



Part IV : Miscellaneous 


AUSTRIA. 


I. DEFICIENCY OF FOREST EABOURERS, 

AND ATTEMPTS TO MEET IT. 

by Th. Micklik, 

CouncUlor 0 / Ikf Court, Professor at the Higher School of Agriculture, Vienna. 


The chief cause of the rural exodUs is that manufactures are employ- 
\ the labour that should be employed in agricUltitre. The want of the 
nds necessary for the cultivation of the soil is felt quite specially in the 
ighboUrhood of industrial centres and large towns. The tendency to 
tal exodus is also observed in the immediate neighbourhood of large landed 
tates and precisely where there are very few small holdings fit for cUltiv- 
ion. On the contrary, where there area greater nUmberof small hoM- 
5s, they are able to supply the large estates with a part of the labour the 
rter require. This is a supplementary source of gain for the small land- 
aders, and enables them to cultivate their own farms better. Besides, 
lere the land is divided, the most hardworking kbotirets who have not 
of their own have a possibility of buying a small holding in the terri- 
ry of a village, and settling themselves on it permanently. That is, on 
e contrary, often impossible in districts wheie large estates are found 
blusively. 

We here meet with the economic law that the lower classes tend to rise, 
iral exodus is explained by a further reason, namely that the rural lab- 
rers, belonging to a class worse paid than any other, tend to improve 
iir edition by taking work in factories which generally obliges them to 
tie in towns. In no profession is there so great a distance between the 
iple workman and his immediate employer as in agriculture. Up to 
^tly the deficiency of forest labourers was not so keenly felt as that of 
^^tml labourers. This may be explained by the feict that, generally, 
s m winter the trees are felled, at a time when the small farmers can give 
pelves to the work without their farms suffering and as a rule under the 
editions of piece woric and at a Ifigher rate of w^es than is usual in a^- 
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ctiltdre. However, tte^WRson only holds good in ibe case of forests ij 
l^teanx and on mountains of average height, where the trees can be felled 
in winter and where there is a dense population in the nei^bourhood of ^ 
forests. On the contrary, in the high mountains the forests are often laja 
and remote from human dwellings and at such a height above sea level that 
the snow that covers the soil prevents the trees being exclusively feliaj 
in winter. In such cases, as the felling has to be done to a large degteei* 
summer, it is necessary to have permanent labourers who can be oounteif 
Upon, for, in high mountains, there are few inhabitants in the neighboiu. 
hood of the forests and it is impossible to obtain a sufficiently large numbe 
of temporary day labourers there. 

Recently the deficiency of labourers for these forests on high moun 
ains has been felt more and more, especially in the neighbourhood of i 
dustrial or mining centres. 

Even in the high mountains, forestry has ceased to be a work requiiin 
large capital but little labour. Recently, as in the other branches of agri 
culture, so also in forestry, a general tendency has manifested itself to in 
crease the labour with a view to increasing the revenue. But there ism 
greater obstacle to this than the deficiency of labourers, for it is only witl 
a sufficient number of hands that provision can be made for the varioti 
kinds of work in connection with forestry and the output increased. 

To form a general idea of the steps to be taken to meet the defiden(y 
Of forest labourers, we must be^ with the preventive measures employei 
in agdculture : namely ; I 

1. Extensive and effident employment of agricultural machineij l 

2. Employment of temporary day labourers ; 

3. Increase of wages up to a maximum allowing of the busines 
giving satisfactory financial results ; 

4. Home colonisation and the permanent establishment of the lab 
outers on the soil ; 

5. ^ Knally, various measures for the facilitation and improvement d 
the conditions of the labourers' lives, included under the special term, “ Ai- 
beitsfiirsoige 

In the case of forestry, the measures included Under nos. 1 andi 
have no importance, except in rate instances. The employment of machin- 
ery for clearing is scarcely possible on the steep slopes as a rule left by 
agriculture to the forests. On the other hand, modem improvements is 
the means of transporting wood, the employment of narrow gauge railways 
and other i^thods at first only serve to liberate the waggons, of which to 
is leSs deficiency, but that does not reduce the need of labourers. Tetnpoi* 
ary hands can be but rarely employed iu forestry and only by way of excep- 
tion, since the work requires permanent labourers with special experienct 
m felling tre^ and ^in the local uses in regard to forest work. It is only 

exceptionally that, in s umm er, temporary labourers can be em- 
ployed in charcoal burning, roadmakang, etc, 

Avery important and effectual way of meeting the deficiency of forest 
labourers is to raise the rate of wages. However paradoxical the assertimi 
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^appear, this red itees the net profits very htt^Ulwhen the different be- 
en the rate for the preparation of wood for industrial purposes, and that 
its piepaiatioii for firewood is increased in proportion. Three, or four 
es as much is paid for deal for indtistrial purposes as for firewood. The 
■e carefully the labourers select the wood for industrial purposes the 
iter will be the gain of the forest proprietor. Consequently, when the 
ment received by the labourer for the work of preparation of the wood 
ndustrial pui^es has been raised fairly high and that for the prepara- 
of fire wood is on the contraiy comparatively low, he has every interest 
tfoduce the largest possible quantity of the former. In this way, the 
; of the higher wages is compensated for by the larger receipts, owing 
liigher prices being obtained for the wood produced. We ^ve an 
mple. 

In 1899 on a large forest estate, in Styria, the rate, of wages per day 
■ 2 as. In 1912 it had been raised to 2.80 crowns. During the same 
pd payment for laece work in connection with felling trees and prepar- 
jthe wood had increased as follows ; 

[b aa average of 1,02 crs. per cubic metre of wood for industrial purpoaes in 1899 

» 1.90 » » » t j, jgjj 

a * 0.85 » » of firewood i » 1899 

» 1.05 ® * » * I ign 

^ great difference has been purposely made between the rate of pay 
iece work in the cases of wood for industrial purposes and in that for 
ood, as also between the inc^ases granted in the two cases. It was 
ed in this way to follow the system of payment mentioned above so 
incite the labourers to exercise greater care in the production of wood 
idustrial purposes and thus reward them for the greater value of their 
It was further desired in this way once more to affirm the true prin- 
of political economy in accordance with which the labourer must re- 
5 a higher salary for the preparation of that class of wood from which 
>wner derives the largest profits. 

The result of the application of this method of pa3rment is as follows, 
he forest estate in Styria, in question, the proportion of wood furnished 
adUstrial purposes was : 

1899 67 % 

in 19^1 .85% 

Chi another forest estate in Lower Austria, the wages of the labourers 
he percentage of wood fpr industrial purposes obtained were as follows; 


1900 1910 


for soft wood . . , . . 
wood for building , . . 
for cellulose . . ^ 

$ 

. per cubic metre 

1 

90 heller 
90 » 

I15 
• 115 

r75 

heller 

firewood. . . 


94 » 
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Percentage of wood for industrial purposes . 

70 % 




9 



tn 




Certainly the in<sfease 4 n the ^lodtlctiem of wooif formdttstml puipc, 
catinot be ascribed exclusively toihe system of i»ytiient of which we I5 
spohen. it cannot be d<mbtedtlmt it is greatly aiectedfo^ It 
a^evident ttet if, in consequence ^ the increase in wages, intentiona 
BiDre considerable in the case of wood for industrial purposes, the cost 
production has increased, there is-Cwnpensation for this in the fact that t 
wood yields larger profits tlmn formerly. 

Another efiectnal way tsi meeting the deficiency of forest laboureu 
by forming colonies of such labocErcis as do not yet possess holdings of th 
own. Ycamg men who desire to have a home of their own,' are particul^ 
ready to work as forest labourers, when they are given freely, or at a l 
price, a dwelling and a jnece of land on which they can keep lives^. 
with this, fair payment is made for piece work and the measures in fav( 
of labourers’ of which we shall speak below are adopted, the owner of 1 
forest win be able to meet any eventual defieien<qr of labourers, with 
outside help, even at the least favourable seasons. The special measit 
in favour of labourers referred to under Ko. 5 are : 

1. The reduction of the price of the most important food stuns, by I 
help of special warehouses ; 

2. The organization of a system of hygiene and the ameliorati 
of the health conditions, above all by providing the labourers with healt 
dwelling houses and granting them free medical attendance ; 

3. Old age pensions and eventually subsidies to disabled foil 
labourers. 

A long theoretical study could not show the possibihty and 1 
utility of the practical application of these means better than an exata 
ation of the following case will. 

In 1889, the Emperor Francis Joseph bought the forest of " Brener 
in Styrria, with an area of 21,000 hectares, from the " Oesterreichische; 
pine Montan-GeseHschaft The wood cutters had up to that date k 
membem of the mutual society of the iron mines of Eiscuei2ier Erzgebi^ 
the most important iron mines in Austria. When the forest was boi^ 
the society paid the wood cutters an amount of about 8,000 crowns wii 
drawn from the mutual society to which they had belonged, as the 
to which they had a claim. This served to constitute the capital oft 
wood cutter*s mutual society which. Up to 1901, was administered byl 
Imperial and Royal Administration of the Eisenerz domain, on muti 
lines. Yet, as at first this woodcutter's society received no contribub 
from the Imperial and Royal Administration, assistance for the side a 
the other benefits granted by the society had to be provided exclusively < 
of the interest on this small capital and the contributions of 
which were very low ^n accordance with lihe rules. Consequently 
1899 the capital began to diminish to an alarming degree, m 
amount was : 
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ia ^ju . , ;\ v. . . « . S,322 

» 1894 ........ . 

r » 1895 ’ -10,879 

» 1896 . . . . V ....... » . 12^18 

» 1897 ■ •*.... . . , . j 12/154 

» 1898 . ... . . . . . , , , 13 088 

” 1899 a I3f032 

” ■ . . . » 12,499 

» 1901 « 11,635 


In 1902 new rules were drafted for the “Eisenerz Woodcutter' Sick- 
1 and Old Age Fund. " In these rules, which the members accepted, it 
laid down that the n^mbets' contributions, which had been fotlnd*to 
QsUffident, should be incre^ed, and that every year a certain percent- 
should be c<mtributed out of the annual revenue of theestate. Accord- 
to these rules the proprietor of the estate Undertakes to pay the salary 
le doctor and the expenses necessary for the installation of a pharmacy, 
further grants the labourers engaged for permanent work, whose number 
been gradually raised to 140, houses and ferms at a very low rent. For 
sick pay, the cost of medicines, etc. and pensions, provision will be made 
of the sickness and old age insurance fund. Permanent labourers re- 
jng more than 2.40 crs, a day must contribute 3*64 crowns per month, 
of sickness they have a right to 1.40 crs a day.. In case of perman- 
incapacity they receive a daily pension at the following rates ; 

after 10 years service 

r 20 9 9 

» 30 9 » 

» 40 * I) 

Finally dU those registered with the above fund as well as the members 
dr families have a right to free medical attendance. 

Since 1902 the annual reports show a constant increase in the capital 
tc society, as below : ^ 

. cor. 12,971 

» r4,289 

» 17,222 

» 18,141 

- » 18,602 

« 20,278 

» 21,587 

t » 24,090 

» 33.410 (1) 

* “ 34.I38 (2) 

0 Including a Gift of 7 » 2 i 6 crowns from the Bmperw. 

i) Not iudtuSng the Working Capital of the Warehouse for FPod Si^es. 


1902 . 
1^03 * 

1904 . 

1905 . 

1906 . 

1907 . 

1908 . 

1909 . 

1910 . . 
1921 . ^ 


cor. 0.48 
9 Q.72 
» 0,96 
»> 1.40 
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Revenue. 

ciowos 

Entrance Fees 

kembers’ Contributions QMS 

Contributed out of the Revenue of 
the Estate 

Interest 

Fines 


Total . . . I2,S20 


Expenditure* 

Medicines, etc 2,] 

Sick Pay 3,1 

Burial Fees 1 

Pensions 6,( 

Working Expenses 

Total . . . 12,; 


A further increase in pensions might have entaUed the danger s 
decrease of capital, if the gift of the Imperial propnetor and the new sens 
of revenue constituted in 1907 had not inspired the confid^ce t tei 
a future letum of bad financial conditions would be avoided. In a 
to improve the conditions of the labourers and to liberate several famil 
from the debts by which they were burdened, a warehouse for fwd sup|i 
has been founded. The very large profits from this business will be hen 
forward paid into the sickness and old age fund. 

For the foundation of the woodcutters* wareho^e, 12,000 crowjis n 
taken from the capital of the society, which at that time was as we haves 
above 20,276 crowns. The 12,000 crowns was to serve as worldng lap 
for the warehouse. The Kmperor, whose very charitable nature is i 
known , granted the free Use of a building, which, by means of a sum dediic 
from the profits of the estate, vras transformed^ into a large warehoi 
Provision is also made in the estimates for the forestry business 
the carriage of goods to the warehouse and thence to the vari 
sites at which they are to be delivered by means of horses belon^g to 
estate. Finally, in 1909, the Emperor presented to the sickne^ and 
age fund, an amount of 7,216 crowas due by the labourers* families tot) 
former supj^ers. At fimt, there was a difficulty in that the laboiii 
families were for the most part in debt for small amounts to retail deal 
so that they were constrained to continue ^ deal with them for their 5 
plies. Provision vras made for their liberation from these debts by pa] 
the creditors, out of the profits of the Estate, the total amount due atid( 
iting the several labourers each with the amount of his debt as a 
without interest extingiiishable jn monthly instalments. In 19 ^ 9 ' 
Emperor transferred the balance of his credits Under this head tc 
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ness atid old age fund, on ccmdition tha^ the debtors* monthly 
alments should not exceed one crown . 

warehouse is managed by the Imperial smd Royal Administrator 
orests at Rodmer. He is assisted by a board of management consist- 
of a forestry guard and three permanent labourers. On this board the 
nirers therefore are in the majority. The goods are bought wholesale, 
n by private contract, supplies are bought by the labourers, as a 
, twice a month on certain fixed days. The goods bought are entered 
both parties in a register. Payment of the account is made on the foil- 
Qg pay day. 

At first only articles of the first necessity were sold (flour, bacon, 
ir etc.). Afterwards the number of articles increased more and more so 
t the labourers could emancipate themselves completely from the local 
lers. To-day, the warehouse sells almost every kind of food supplies, 
^ding smoked meat, veal , sausages , bread , potatoes , etc. 

As provision was made for enlargement of the warehouse a larger 
mt had to be obtained from the sickness and old age fund. The 
bunt was increased from 12,000 to 20,000 crowns. Provision made 
bis increase by utilising as working cajwtal for the warehouse its own 
al profits, instead of paying them over to the sickness and old age 
from whence the above amount was obtained. It is only now that the 
s are beginning to be paid into the fund again. 

The balance sheet for the year 1911 showed the following amounts : 


Credits on December 31S/., 1911. 


cn. 

in Hand and Credit at the 

lial Sa\rings Bank 6,173 

in Hand . 18,240 

Brought Forward from I^st 
»unt, for Payment on Next 
? Day 10,801 


Total . . , 35,214 


Debits on December 51st., 1911, 

CIS. 

Working Capital obtained from the 
Sickness and Old Age Fund . , 12,000 

Bills to Pay 15,288 


Total . . , 27,288 


Thus, since 1907, the profits have risen to 7,926 ers . 
hi 19H the amount of sales of goods was 93,027 crs. 
it appears riom the balance sheets that : 

1, The working capital has been increased almost five fold by the 
sales. 

2. The annual profit has been about 13 %. 

The work of the co-oplrative warehouse is shown in a special stat- 
1 table, from which we reproduce the following pasticularly interest- 
lata : 

I. The number of members (exclusively, emjfloyees of the Imperial 
^oyal Administration on wages, woodcutters either permanently or 
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tetnporaiily ejtgaged) coasted of X33 families at the^eod of igoy atic 
families in 19x1. 

2. A s{)eciai calctllaticm shown that the families buying at 
warehouse have realised a saving of from 5 to 9 crowns a month on , 
they would have spent with the retail dealers with whom they dealt 
vioTlsly, while they have received better quality and better wei^. 

3. The statistics of sales show an increase in the quantity of 
bou^t and also a tendency to buy goods of better quality, t^is, for exai 
a larger sale of floUr no i than of flour no 2. This is certainly bee 
the warehouse gives the possibility of bu3dng better goods at lower pr 

The health of the labourers may be improved when they have been 
en suitable and healthy houses. When new builsdiugs hive to be 
structed it is well to conform to the local type, taking care that the ho 
are well ventilated, on dry sites and exposed to ike swi. These are 
ditions not easy to meet with in wooded districts. On the other I 
sites which in other respects would be suitable, in valleys, often can no 
used for the purpose, on account of the infiltration of water from 
sides of the moUntaic-S. High land exposed to the South East is best adaj 
for the purpose. It will be well to btfild sustaining walls and make 
bouses of wood rather than of masonry. 

It is neitl^r necessary nor practical to give each permanent laboi 
a very large house, for they do not possess much furniture. Generali 
is enot^h for the house to consist of a large well lighted kitchen, one la 
room and another smaller, a larder, a cellar and a loft. The largest « 
would serve as a bedroom, while the living room would be the Idtcheii 
is usual among peasants, and labourers and this is why the kitchen sho 
be roomy. In winter the family likes to gather round the hearth. 

In most cases the proprietor or his agent not beingin a position topit)T 
the labourers with houses specially built for them, places old buildings attl 
disposal. In sUch case, it is necessary at once to proceed to a rapid and i 
thodical adaptation of the houses, when they do not satisfy the requireme 
of health. When doing this the aim must always and above all be 
obtain dry well lighted rooms. 

It is the managers of forestry undertakings that must see to the p 
vision of suitable houses for the labourers and also teach the latter to la 
them clean and tidy, well ventilated and in good repair. For the piirpo 
severity is not enough. Experience sho^ws rather that it k far better 
offer prizes to those who keep their houses cleanest and, eventually, fe 
the best gardens in front of their houses. These pri^s, ^ven in 
es^te the ambition of the housewives and this is a far more effects 
stimulant than the fear of punishment. 

Eet Us mention, finally, with regard to the pension to the permace 
Woodcutters that it may be obtained in two ways : 

1. The mahager of the business, when the occasion arises, payst 
pension as an act of benevolence. In this case the labourer have d 
to contribifte. 
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2. Tte emi^yer aad the labottreis tog«|Jjer form a fund for old 
pensions. money is deducted, in the employer's case, from the 
ts of the business, in that of the labourers from their salaries. The 
becomes the property of the labourers who administer it under the 
rvision of the employer. It must furnish the funds for the various 
:fits and subsidies. 

In the States in which social insurance has been extended to include 
lasses of workmen and c^sequently those engaged in agriculture and 
itiy, and where, to be brief, old age insurance for both these classes is 
pnlsory, it is not necessary to constitute private old age insurance so- 
2S. In tose cases when the owner of the forest desires to exceed the 
mUm limit established by the law of the State, and interest himself 
2 specially in the welfare of his labourers, he will be well advised to 
Lct from the profits of his enterprise the amounts for special subventions 
>nfonmty with the first of the alternatives mentioned above. Where, 
be contrary, as in Austria, there is no State insurance of agricultural 
forestry labourers, it would be well for the proprietors to adopt the 
ad alternative. It will have a greater rural and educative force in this 
mce than when it is simply a matter of increasing the amount of the 
ige pensions. There is no need for tls to dwell on the necessity of sett- 
in conformity with the rules of insurance technique, rhe premiums to 
aid by the labourers as well as the pensions to whi^ they will have 
: and the scale on which they are calculated in accordance with the 
ber of years of service. Participation on the part of the proprietor 
le various forms of thrift institutions for his labourers is not merely a 
7 of the highest economic importance, for it serves to cheek the rural 
lus and consequently to prevent a deficiency of labourers, but it has 
its importance from the moral point of view, for it is an aid offered to 
le^ well off in their struggle for existence. It is, finally, also an act 
istice, for not only the proprietor, the capitalist, but also’the labourer 
it to have his share in the profits of the business. 


2 . PUBLICATIONS OF RECENT DATE 
relating to AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN AUSTRIA. 


OFpICIAl. PUBUCATIONS; 

TZE, VERORDNUNGEN, KUNDMACHUNGEN AUS den DiENSTBEREICHE DES K. K. ACKERBAtr- 
iiNBxERiuMs. 45 Heft (Jahrgang 1911), Herausgegeben. vom Ic. k. Ackerbauministerium. 
. Tal; Gesetze, Verordnungen und Kundmachungeti fur die im Reichsmte vertretenoi 
i^omgreiche und I 4 uder (Laws, Ofdiixances, and Notices of the I. Department of Agricut- 
No. 45. Year 1911. Published by the I. R. Department of Agriculture. Part I: Laws, 
^ i^ttces and Notices for the Kingdoms and Countries Represented in the Reichsrai). 8 to. 
XUX. 972, Vienna, 1912. W. Prick. 
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STATISnSC^BS JaHKBUCH DBS K. K. ACKESBAUMmXSdTBSCDEriB FDTO DAS JAHKX9I2^ 
d» Emte In den im Reidisrate vertretenoai Kdnigrddien und lAndem im Jahi^ 
{Statistical Yearbook of the /. R. Department of Agriculture for the Year 1912. 5^^^, 
of Crops in the Kingdoms and Countries represented in the Reichsrat in ^912), I^rge 
pp lV-300. with 10 tables. Vienna, 1913. K. K. Hof. und Staatsdruckerei . 

ViKHSTANDSLEXmON FUER DIE IM REICHSRAtE VeRTRETENEN KOBMIGREICHE UND I,aej 
NACH DEM EkGebnisse der Viehzaehlung vom 31. Dbzeuber, 1910. HCTansgegi 
von dem Bateau der K. K. statisUschen Zentralkommission {Register of the Cattle ■> 
Kingdoms and CoufUries represented in the Reiehsrat, according to the Results of the 
Census of December 3isf., rgio. Rubdished by the Bureau of the Central Statistical Com, 
ion). 2 vols. of 287 and 432 pages. Vienna, 1912. Karl Gerolds Sofan. 

OTHER PUBWCATIONS: * 

Von Engel (A) : Osterrdchs Holzindustrie u. Holzhandel {The Wood Indu^ry and Traj 
Austria). Monograph. Earge 8vo. VII. 367 pp. with 5 tables and illustrations in theT, 
Vienna, 1912. W, Frick. 

Fkanges (Dr. Otto) : Die landwirtschaftUchen Verhaltnisse in Bosnien-Herzegowina un^j 
Wechselbeziehangen zu Handel und Industrie der Monarchie {The Economic CondHi 
of Bosnia^Herzegovina and their Relation to the Trade and Industry of the Monan, 
Edited by the Federations of those Interested in Bosnia and fferzegotina), Vtoina, 1913, 

I^EiTHE (Dr. Heinridi) : ‘Dahnatische Agrarprobleme {Land Problems of Bdhnaiia). 8vo. 4J 
Vienna, 1912. W. Friti. 

Hiltl (Karl): Die Kleinwaldwirtschaft in Kara ten ( 5 fnaZi Forest ErUerprise in Carinthia], a 
omic Study. With a geological map and a diagram of tlm mortgage debt in Carint] 
8vo. 81 pp. For sale at the Carinthian Forest Association. Rastenfeld, 1912. 

Von Hohenblum (Reichsritter Alfred) : 2 ioll- und Handelspolitik vom Agrarischen Sti 
punkt. “ Mittlgn. d. agrar. Zen traJs telle. “ {Customs and Commercial Policy from ike 
cultural Point of View. Communications of the Agricultural “Zentralsielle**), no. 6.5 
10 pp. Vienna, 1913. 

Richter (Josef) : Die Volkswirtschaftlichen Ursachen der I^bensmittelteuerung in Osterre 
und Ungara nnd die Massnahmen gegen dieselben {The Economic Causes of the Incrm 
Cost of Living in Austria and Hungary, and the Measures of Resistance), pp. HI. 88. Viea 
1912. W. Frick. 

Dalmatibn und das Oesterreichischen Kubstenland : Vortrage, gehalten in Marz it 
anlasslidi der ersten Wiener Universitatsreise {Dadmaiia and the Austrian Littoral. I 
tures Delivered in March igio on occasion of the First Excursion of the Vienna Unimri 
Published at the Request of the Rector of the Vienna University, by Dr. Ed. Brtcb 
8vo. 250 pages, with Photographs. Vienna. I^ipzig, Franz Deuteke. 
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HOME COLONISATION IN NORWAY. 


OFiaaAI, SOURCES: 

IV OM Akbejderbruk OG Boliglaax ap 9 Juxi 1903 {law of June gth., 1903 on L(Mns for 
Labourers' Holdings and Dwellings), 

JRETNING OM den NORSKS ARBEIDERBRUK- OG BoLIGBANKS VIRKSOMHET 1 JTTLI ¥^1I » 
30 JUN3 1912). {Report on the Work of the Norwegian Bank for Labourers* Holdings and 
Dwellings, from July 1st., 1911 to June soth„ 1912). Christiania, 1913. 

DSTELUNG fra dsn til revision AF JOaDrNKJ0BSFONDETS OG HU3LAANEFONDET9 REGLER 
OG TIL BEHANDtUNG AF SP 0 RSJIAALET OM DYRKNINGSPRAEMIER. M. V. NED 3 ATXB DBPAR- 
IEMENTALE KOMITE. II. FaRSLAG OM LAAN TIL OPRETTELSE ARBEEDERBRUG FOR LAKDAR- 
BEIDERE OG TIL OITORELSG M. V. OF BOLIGER FOR ANDRE ABEMIDLEDE. {Report of the Min- 
isterial Commission for the Revision of the Regulation of the Funds Assigned for Purchase 
of Land and Loans to Small Farmers and the Examinedion of the Question of Premiums for 
Cultivation of Farms, etc.^ 11 . Proposal for Loans for the Formation of Holdings for Agri- 
euUural Labourers and the Building etc. of Houses for other Persons without Means). Chris- 
tiania, 1900. 

3 RGES OFFICJELLE STATBTIK V. 1 79. DE PASTE ElENDOMME I AARENE 1906-1910. {Norweg- 
ian Official Statistics. V. 179. Rural Holdings, 1906-1910). Christiania, 1912- 

ATI 5 TIK Aarbook FOR Kongeriket Norge, 32te Aargang, 1912 {Staiistical Yearbook for 
the Kingdom of Norway ; 32fl^. Year, 1912). Christiania, 1913. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

tosT {Dr. J.) : Die Ansiedeldng norwegischer Eandarbeiter in alter und neuer zeit 

, {Settlements of Norwegian Agricultural Labourers in the Past and in the Present). In “ Ar- 
chivfiirinnere Kolonisation. Vol. TV. No. 10. July, 1912. Berlin, 1912. 

a<SK Eandmans FORBUND {Norwegian Farmers' Union). In "X<aiidnianforbundet. ” No. 2, 
1912. Christiania, 1913. 


§ I. Historicae introduction. 

In all the civilised countries the phenomenon of rural exodus and the 
^proportionate increase of the town population is observable. It is in 
e first place the natural cotiseqUence of the development of manufactures 
d tlte improved nieans of communication. To this we may add the 
[^tions of the present ^neration after greater personal independence, 
;her salaries and more varied forms of diversion and pleasure. Althot^h 
advantages of the towns are Usually illusory, the phenomenon of the 
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desertipti of the country is manifesting itself more and more and in the hk^ 
rewte distiicfc^. 

rXhis is a matter of the highest social importance, a cause of anxiei 
especially for statesmen, economists and agriculturists, above all in couu 
lies, the prosperity of which depends to a large degree upon agricultuj 
Many governments have already been obhged to take measures to check tl 
excessive rural exodus. 

Norway is a coitntry in which the twofold phenomenon of immigratic 
to the towns and emigration to other countries has been assuming very Iai| 
proportions during some decades. 

With regard to the migrations of the population within the couuti 
itself, the only accurate information we possess regards the oomparatii 
increase of the population in rural communes and in towns. 

Increase of Popidation: 


Period Hucal Commuaes Towns 

1861-1890 0.37 % 2.27 % 

1891-1900 0.58 % 2.76 % 

I901-1910 0.62 % 0.74 % 


In respect to foreign emigratioii, we have on the contrary very detaile 
information. In the following table we summarise the data given in ti 
oflScial statistical returns in connection with this subject for the yeai 
1896-1910, showing separately the total number of emigrants, the number( 
those between the ages of 15 and 29 years, and the number of adult me 
(over 21 years of age) who before their emigration had been engaged in agr 
culture, livestock improvement or forestry. 


Tean 

Total Pf^latiau 

of tbe Country 

Total Ntngaba 

a 

Smigtaiits 

Number 
of Bmlgiaiita 
between tbcAfCi 
of 13 

and ag years 

Number o( 
Adult 

Mai* l^jgianh, 

Frevioostj 

Bogaged 

In A4piciilttire, 
etc. 

1896-1900 .... 

2,242,167 (1900) 

33,837 

23.120 

4.156 

t 9 or-i 905 

2,315,064 (1905) 

103,195 

69,665 

12,295 

1906 

2,326,661 

21,967 

15,148 

4.324 

1907 

2.335.977 

22,135 

15.676 

2.965 

1908 

2,361,080 

8 , 49 r 

5.648 

923 

•. 

2.379.156 

16,13* 

,11.916 

2.668 

|l 9 »> 

a.393.906 

18,9x2 

14,023 

4.074 

[l 9 « .. . . . . . . 

2.4*5.452 

*2477 

9.570 

2,728 
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we seci emigratioK bas assumed wy laige proportions iu \^^par- 

with the total population of the country. We also see from this table 
,t a coaasiderable number of the emigrants had been farmers or agricul- 
al labourers. 

Although the greater part of Norway is covered with mountains and 
g % of the total area of the country is Unproductive (1907), agriculture 
ys so important a r 61 e in the Kingdom as to constitute an essential con- 
ton for the prosperity of the whole nation. More than two thir^ of the’ 
tivated land consists of farms large enoi^h to necessitate the empioy- 
nt of paid labourers. It is therefore evident that the rural esodiiS'^ust 
a very serious obstacle to the development of Norwegian agriculture and 
»al damger for the welfare of the country. 

According to the almost unanimous opinion of the nation, the^best 
ans for assuring Norwegian agriculture of the labourers it requires would 
the formation of a new class of labourer landholders, who, by farming a 
le piece of land of their own, might supplement considerably the wages 
ly gain in the service of others. 'Thus permanent labourers would be 
ablished in the country, as is the more necessary, because the ancient 
5S of agricultural labourers, the husmaend (a kind of base tenants) is 
itinually decreasing in numbers. In the middle of the last century, 
empt was indeed made to renovate the ancient institution. But, not- 
ihstanding the efforts made, the number of hu&maend, which in 1855 
s 67,396 fell to 60,492 in 1865, to 52,826 in 1875., to 33,469 in 1890 and 
30,191 in 1900. 

In 1894 Parliament had to deal with a proposal for the foundation of 
kate Bank for loans for the formation of labourers* holdings. This idea, 
lich the Government had already brought forward in 1890 and 1891, 
svever, did not meet with approval. In. 1894 the State was only able to 
pose of 200,000 crowns (i) and in the next year of 300,000 crowns, for 
; formation of a special fund (Jordinlqobsfondet) to enable the rural 
nmunes to buy land for allotment. As these measures were C83ly ex- 
aments and insUflBcient remedies, a commission was appointed in 1899 
study the question more in detail. As a result of the investigations 
this Commission, the Government prepared a bill for loans for labourers' 
■dings and dwellings (Lov om Arhejdefbruk og Boliglaan) which was 
«ed by Parliament on Juno 9th., 1903 and came into force cm the first 
Ctetober of the same year. 

This law is the basis of the home ccdonisation under State management 
Norvray. 


§ -2. Organization of home colonisation. 

t 

The prncipal idea of the 1903 law was the foundation of a State credit 
titution to grant loans in behalf of home colonization. In the same 

(i) I crown = 1.39 frs. 
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yeai^^he law was promtilg6te<i the Norsk Afheid^^k og BoH^bank- (Nq] 
wegian Bank for I^abaarers' Holdings and Dwellmgs) was founded. 

We propose first of all to give an idea of the organization of this bank 
then we shall examine in outline the various kinds of loans it grdnts. j 
our final section we shall give some information as to the results attain^ 

The Norsk Arbeiderbruk og Bolighank is managed by the managers ( 
the Norwegian Mortgage Bank at Christiania under the chief supervision y 
’ the hCnister of ^^inance. Its head office is at Christiania and it has branch 
at Bergen, Drontheim and Tromso. 

"^e capital of the bank was constituted out of State f unds . It amount 
at present to 10,000,000 crowns. The management of the bank, suhp 
to the approval of the Iffinister of I^inance, decides how the available ftid 
shall he invested and on what seairity. The interest on the capital is pai 
every year into the Public Treasury, which has every year to pay the wori 
ing expenses of the bank and the difference between the interest paid b 
the bank and that received on its loans. The State also guarantees tb 
loans contracted by the bank, as well as any losses it may suffer throug 
borrowers. 

The bank may obtain the funds it needs by issue of bonds to bearei 
guaranteed by the State. The rate of interest is fixed by the managemen 
of the bank. The total amount borrowed must not exceed six times th 
amount of the bank's capital, or at present, 60 million crowns . The boud 
are extinguishable in instalments within a period of from thirty to eight 
years, while the Bank has the right to repay in advance. 

The bank grants loans for two different purposes ; those called bruk 
laant for the purchase of smaU farms and those called boliglaan for bitildinj 
completion or purchase of labourers’ dwellings. 

The hrukslaan are granted at 3 % % interest at most, either directly 
to persons without means, on the security of the commune they inhabit, a 
to rural communes, for the purchase and preparation of land for subdivisici 
into allotments for labourers. 

The boliglaan, on which 4 % interest at most is chaiged, are also grantee 
either to poor persons on the security of their cummunes, or to rural coo 
munes, forthe erection of houses for labourers. In additiem, they an 
granted, also on the security of the local administrations, to building so 
cieties, for the erection of labourers' dwellings. 

All these loans are redeemable in half yearly instalments. However 
for loans of the first class, ifm^kslaar), the repayment of the principal onl] 
begins in the sixth year and is continued for 42 years . 

in the case of loans of the second class {^Uglaan), none of the capita 
is repaid during the first two years and repayment is then made by iastal 
ments in twenty eight years. But the debtoighas always the right to pa) 
off all or part of his debt in advance. 

If payment of the instalments is not made on the dates fixed, 5 
interest is chaiged and the balance of the loan can be at once demaaded 
the bank being empowered to sell the property constituting its securitj 
on simple notice with no further formality. It has the same right in th 
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je of the mkuse of its loans. The bank always be advise<iof the 
e by judicial order of leal estate mortgaged to it. . 


Ifit us now consider the special provisions in relation to hrukslaan 
mted directly to persons without means. 

To be entitled to contract a loan for a labourers' holding, one mu^ be 
jJorwegian citizen, whether man or woman, without means and ^must 
re been pronounced by the committee of labour, the organizsdipn and 
ctions of which we shall e:^ilaiu hereafter, capable of possessing, cult! v- 
ng and keeping Up the labourers’ holding as a farm. It is required »that 
; borrower be not already proprietor of rural real estate, the amount and 
; value of which together with that of the holding assigned would exceed 
: maximum amount and value mentioned below. As a person without 
ans is understood any one who has need of a large sumin order toacqmre 
ibourer's holding and who, according to the calculation of the committee 
abonr, does not possess an estate of more than 1,500 crowns {2,083.50 frs,). 

In terms of the 1903 law, labourers’ holdings are lots of at Iq^t 50 ares 
land cultivated or not, and at most 200 ares of cultivated land ; their 
[ue, fixed as we shall explain hereafter, may not exceed 3,000 crowns 
167 frs.) in all, or 2,000 crs. (2,778 frs.) for the land alone. In the same 
nmUne, loans will be granted on land capable of cultivation, but not yet 
itirated before loans on cultivated land . The bank must hold a mortgage 
the labourers’ holding, the buildings and the amount they are insured for. 
In every commune in which there are persons who desire loans from the 
nk, a committee of labour is formed, consisting of a president and from 

0 to six members designated by the commrlnal administration from among 
5 electors, in such a manner as to include both labourers and landhold- 
; : one at least of the members of the committee must be experienced in 
ildings. They itemain in office three years. 

The president, amongst other duties, must direct the borrowers and 
"e them advice and he has to visit each holding at least once a year. 

1 has also to be vigilant in promoting the sale of all private or State 
id suited for conversion into labourers’ holdings. 

Whoever proposes to borrow from the bank must make application 
the president of the committee of labour, giving the most accurate 
scription he can of the holding, buildings, the price and conditions of 
rchase he desires and the plan of any buildings he proposes to erect, 
le committee of labour as soon as possible will give its o|Hmon as to the 
plication. If it is favoU^ble, the holding is visited and its value est- 
ated by three members of the committee. By the valuation, made 
irately for the land and the buildings, the "estimated Value of the holding" 
established and to this is added the value of the buildings to be erected, 
total forms tlje “ value of the loan. ” The buildings planned must not 
intended for more than one family. The appraisers also give their 
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as to the tod of Arming for which the hoidhig is stiited. Th^i 
opinkm is forwarded to the municipal ooimcil, which decides whether it shi 
guarantee the loan, for how much and on what conditions (especially t}] 
conditions of mortgage). When the ^ministration has consented t 
guarantee the whole or part of the debt and in the latter case the borrow^ 
consents to this reduced guarantee, the papers are forwarded to the ban] 
which then decides whether to grant or refuse the loan. 

The loans may be granted up to g/io ths. of the value of the loan, br 
maytfflOT exceed 9/ioths. of the real price, increased, by the estimated vali 
of airy buildings to be erected. The amcmnt of the loan is paid to ti 
borrower who delivers in exchange a mortgage bond in due form, 'nie pai 
of the loan intended for bmldings to be erected is paid gradually as theyai 
executed. Under the supervision and with the approval of the president < 
the committee. Until the loan has been repaid, the possessor of the holt 
ingufe bound to cultivate it suitably, to keep up the buildings and insm 
them for their full value with a company approved by the bank, withot 
having right to let any portion or erect any building to be let. If the Ian 
holder transfers his holding before repaying the loan in full, without ti 
consent of the municipal council and of the bank management, they mis 
be immediktely advised and decide, if need be, to demand the balance ( 
the debts. Exception is made when the committee of labour declan 
thati:he new possessor fulfils the requisite conditions for working the fan 
or when the transfer has been made by the landholder to his children ( 
descendants. 


* 

* * 

In the case of hruk^laan granted to local administrations, the follovrij 
special stipulations are laid down : 

If the administration of a commune proposes to acquire a lands 
estate for subdivision for labourers’ holdings, representatives of the coc 
mittee of labour visit the land to be subdivided, make a description of 
in accordance with a form prepared by the bank, prepare a plan of sill 
fivi^on, establish the value of the loan for each holding, and propose tl 
distribution of the purchase price among the various holdings. The coi 
mittee examines these proposals, fixes the value of the loan and sends tl 
papers to the municipal council with its opinion as to the conditions for tl 
purchase of the real estate. 

When a commune has decided to acquire a landed property, the bac 
may, on sight of the plan of subdivision, with the consent of the committc 
of labour, grant it a loan for the purchase of the land and the erection ' 
the buildings the amount of which is fixed in^he same way as in the ca 
of loans granted directly to persons without means, or at not more tha 
q/io ths. of the value of the loan. 

The labourers’ holdings thus obtmned must be granted to peisoi 
mtlmut means satisfying the same conditions as axe reqmred in the 0® 
of direct borrowers. The district may itself erect buildings on the 
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ija cottfbnnity ^th Idle estitoate for bt^ldKiigs to be erect«i ^serving 
bailor loan, and ifse the porti<m of the loan corresponding fonthe 

irpose. 

a person mtibout means desires to acquire a holding he must 
id his application to the communal administration throU^ the medium of 
e committee of labour. K the ap^cation is granted the price may not 
ceed that portion of the price paid by the commune corresponding uith 
E holding, increased by the estimated value of any bdldmgS ^ected. 
le loans granted by the commune for the faciKtation of the acquisilion 
labourers' holding are granted in the same way,, bear the same intergst 
d are repayaMe in the same manner as the loans granted directly by 
e bank to persons without means. 

the communal administration may, however, require that the'^half 
arly instalments be paid three months in advance and the borrower 
ly always anticipate the date, A mortgage bond is passed on the hold- 
^ buildings and the amount for which they are insured. 

When the loans granted to a commune have not been employed 
thin two years in the purchase of land for subdivision, the amount must 
I repaid to the bank, and when,, during the same period, all the holdings 
[ve not been allotted, repayment must be made of that porijion of the 
im corresponding to the hol^ngs not sold, including the estimated value 
[the buildings to be erected. The bank may, however, extend the term, 
I The communal administration is bound every year to send the bank 
hepoTt on the operations transacted in the past year. 


The second principal group of loans granted by the Norsk Arbeiderbruk 
Boli^hank are, as we have said above, loans for building, comj^rion or 
rchase of labourers' dwellings, the holiglaan. 

: Any Norwegian citizen without means has a right to a loan for a 
pse. In this case, a person without means is defined as one who requires 
Considerable sUm in order to obtain a house under the conditions of the 
33 law enumerated below. In addition, it is required that the borrower, 
wording to the calculation of the (xnnmittee of labomr, have not an estate 
more than 2,000 crowns' value in towns or groups of houses and 1,500 
►wns any where else. The management of the bank decides what is to 
Understood by the expression groups of houses, 
l^e oofudirions for the loan are that the buildings be intended for two 
Bilies at most ; that the laud taken into consideratitm in estimating 
i value of the loan do not exceed 50 ares; that the value of the loan 
^ as is stated lRreuiide% without deduction of the value of the cap* 
used rent of the land, do not exceed five thousand crovms in the towns 
^oups of Imuses, nor three thousand crowns in the < 5 )Uiitiy and that the 
to be built on, also without dedUcticm of the value of the capitalized 
do not exceed 1,500 crowns in the towns and groups of houses and 1,000 
fwns any where else. 
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lowing <m rented kmd. can only be allowed if the contract of lea 
cs^ wot be terminated, without the consent of the bank, before the expirati, 
of term fixed for repayment ; and, in addition to the guarantee of t 
ccmunnne, a mortgage is passed to the bank on the bidding including t 
buildings and the amount for which they are insured. 

When a person proposes to contract a boliglaan he must ma; 
application to the president of the committee of labour. If there a 
buildings ^ be erected or completed, the plan and the estimate mu 
aoc90^any the application. 

the holdingis then visited audits value estimated by three members oft] 
committee. They alsoestimate the value of the building to be erected in a 
cordancewiththeplan. The two valuations togetherness twenty five tim 
the p«ce of the lease, in the case of leased land, represent the value of the loa 

The committee of labour then forwards the a^lication to the municip 
coUiwil, together with the valuation and its advice as to the amount of tl 
communal guarantee. On the basis of this information the munidp 
council, in its turn, decides as to the guarantee to be given and whetfe 
a mortgage shall be asked for in the name of the bank and under whj 
conditions. No boliglaan can exceed g/ioths, of the value of the loan e< 
^Toths. 6^ the real purchase price, increased by the estimated value ( 
any buildings. Further no loan may exceed 2,500 crs. in the towns an 
grot^ of houses nor 2,000 crs. anywhere else. 

When the communal council has decided to give the total or partia 
guarantee, and, in the latter case, the reduction of the guarantee has bee 
agreed to by the borrower, the documents are forwarded to the bank whic 
then grants or refuses the application. The amount of the loan is paidt 
the borrower whom return gives a mortgage bond in due form. 

Until the loan is entirely repaid, the borrower is bound to keep tli 
mortgaged buildings in repair, to insure them for their full value with ; 
society approved by the bank and to cultivate the farm and its depend 
encfcsin a suitable manner. The president of the committee exercises super 
vision in the matter. If he thinks the borrower is not satisfying his en 
gagements, he advises the municipal council and the management of tb 
bank. The bank may demand repayment of the loan and must do so 
in case of its misemployment if the municipal council request it. 

If a buitding society has for its object the obtaining of houses for per 
sons without means or if a commune proposes to erect such houses, tin 
plans for the erection, sale or lease of ^se building, as well as the lUlei 
of the societies, must be approved by the King. TOth regard to the size a 
Jthe buildings, their estimated value and the area of the land, the provisioni 
are the same as in the case of loans granted directly to poor persons, 
oyer, the houses can only be sold or let to peispns satisfjdng the above con 
ditions. Hie mumcipal council is bound to report to the bank each yeai 
04 the employment of the funds borrowed and the installation of tb 
houses thus erected. Uet us also mention that the tna yini^ ttn guarantee 
is,fix]e<lin the case of rural communes at 150,000 crowns and in thatd 
Urban communes at 100,000 crowms. 
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§ 3. RBSUliTa 

'Phe statistical data at oUr disposal ^ve tls no information as to the 
ini of loans gtairtM directly to persons without means or of those 
ted to local administiatioas or building societies. 

At most yte are able to statistics with regard to the two chief 
5 of loans ; those for labourers' holdings and those for dwellings , Their 
l)er and amount are as follows : 


Woridag Year 

X/nm for tabooien* 
HoUiaga 
tftnikslaaii) 

Z.oufl 

for Dwdlliigs 
(B<di^aan) 

Tom 


Amount 
fai oowns 

Number 

Anunmt 
in ctowna 

Number _ 

Amoott^ 

CRMIBt 

13-1905 . . . • 

1.074 

1.431.750 

1.038 

1.333.850 

2,112 

1,763,600 

^5-1906 .... 

1.526 

1.900,250 

953 

1,146,250 

2.479 

3.046,500 

6-1907 . . ^ . 

1419 

1,835^ 

786 

996,620 

2,205 

2,832,100 

17-1908 .... 

1.359 

‘ 1,849,500 

786 

1,021,187 

2.145 

2.870,687 

18-1909 .... 

1,469 

2,079,100 

985 

1,363,000 

2.454 

3,444.100 

9-I910 .... 

1.345 

1,906,050 

961 

1.363,600 

2,306 

3,269,650 

O-191I .... 

1,701 

2,482,550 

1,266 

1,899,800 

2.967 

4.382,350 

I-I912 .... 

1,686 

2,613,750 

1.367 

2.034,750 

3.053 

4,648,500 

Total . , . 

11.579 

16,098,430 

8,142 

11,161,057 

19.721 

27.25^487 


rhe following amounts were paid as interest on these loans : 



Interest <m l/un 

Worldag Tear 

foe lAboacers* 
Holffinga 
(Broksl^) 

Z/wns 

for Dwellli^ 
(BoUglaan) 

Total 


Amount in Crowni || 

3-1905 ... 

5-1906 

8-1907 . 

7- 1908 

8- 1909 ... 

9- 1910 .... • 

t^iQii • . . 

1-1912 ... 

26,012 

83.773 

147.533 

211,309 

351.100 

348.383 

414.383 

504,696 

30.411 

78,375 

116.347 

154,868 

246,214 

249,507 

i 9 e .*76 

374.584 

56,423 

159,848 

263,880 

366,177 

597.314 

595.803 

713.659 

879.550 

Total . . . 

2,084,802 

1.547,582 

3,632,384 
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The Mowing figtlies show the ainotjjit 3 of the loans repaid : 


Woricing Vcar 

for taboqren* 
Holdings 
(Bnikslaaa) 

Rcpajmcttts 

l^oaas 

for Dwdttngs 
(B<^^aaiiy 


daoimt In Crowns 

1903-1905 ' 

1.077 

I.175 

2,252 

1905-1906 


22,658 

15.885 

1906-1907 


48.791 

60,021 

1907-1908 


76,586 

103.907 

190S-I909 


128,938 

184,829 

I909-I9IO . 

53.237 

147.027 

200,264 

19IO-19II 

124,249 

215.497 

339,746 

1911-1912 

170,5^ 

304.866 

475.45! 

Total . . . 

446,820 

945.538 

..391.35S 


As we see the amounts repaid are small enough. But it must be u 
membered that during the first two or five years, according to the kindii 
loan, no repayment of the principal is made. 

It is seen from the above tables that the bank grants more loans fa 
purchase of labourers* holdings than for houses. 

The principal object of the bank is therefore to encourage home colni 
isation by agricultural labourers. 

The statistics we have with regard to the profession of the borrowe^ 
are less complete than could be wished . 

Howeyer, as it is very important to know to which social groups 
loans have been granted, we reproduce them below : 

Among the bonoweis during the year I9ii'i9i2, there were : 


i>6i3 

89 

555 

55 

36 

106 

II 

23 

4 

3 

140 

47 

and 100 


agricultural and indtistrial workmen on daily pay ; 
employees in the public services ; 
artisans ; 

husmaend (base tenants); 

widows, women servants and sempstresses ; 

fishermen and sailors ; 

schoolmasters and schoolmistresses ; 

members of the commercial cltsses ; agents, etc. ; 

carters ; 

sons of peasants ; 
mechanics and electricians ; 
peasants ; 

miscellaneous individuab. 
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the Iws foi Mlding lab^eisV houses wifr granted almost in equal 
jpoition in all parts of the kingdom ; those for labourers' holding above 
in the two most important agricultural provinces, Kristians and He- 
narken. They are almost exclusively granted to farm labourers, 
the following figures for the year 1911-1912 furnish information as to 
; amount of the loans ; 

'joans for Labourers* Holdings: Loans for Dwellings': 


Nnmtier 

Antoont 

In Clowns 

Number 

Amount 
in crowns 

9 

100 - 200 

7 . . . . 

100 - 200 

40 

200- 400 

56 ... . 

200- 400 

92 

400* 600 

9 r . . . . 

400- 600 

1 16 

600^ 800 

98 ... . 

600- 80a 

176 

8oO‘i/)oo 

123 ■ • •• 

800-1,000 

253 

r/xx)-i,20o 

114 . . . . 

1,000-1,200 

157 .... . 

i,2oo-r,400 

113 . , . . 

1,200-1,400 

200 

1^00-1,600 

rgi - . . . 

1400-1,600 

250 

r,6oo-i,8oo 

136 ... . 

1,600-1,800 

195 

1,800-2,000 

221 , 

1,800-2,000 

69 

2,000-2,200 

23 . . . 

2,000-2,200 

88 

2,200*2,400 

2,400-2,700 

194 

2,200-2,800 





»tal 1,686 

Total 




WTith regard to the area of the labourers' holdings we have unfortun- 
ly no information. 

The work dime by the Norsk Arbeiderbruk og Boligbank is most remark- 
Ifi and its’ importance for Norwe^an agriculture cannot be exagger- 
d. But these measures are not sufficient for the completion of the 
rk of home colonisation. I^et us add that the oiganisation of home 
Miisation by private means is only in its initial stages. Thus, on the 
i. of last February it was proposed at a meeting of the Norwegian Farm- 
' Union (Norsk I,andmansforbund) to found a private society to en- 
[e in the work, with assistance also from the State. We shall deal later 
h any resffits this proposal may lead to. 
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s Wlien 'itew liberated itself in 1821 from the donriniou of Bpam ilndei 
iich it had rWaSned since its conquest by Francisco Kzairo (1525V 
^condition oftthe cotmtry .was indeed de^oiable: three centniies of 
Ijlatation exclusively inspired by the thirst for gold, had reduced to 
sery a land legendary for every kind of wealth. 

Very long before , its conquest Peru had reached a rather advanced 
ge of civilisation; under its native rulers, the Incas, whose dynasty 
gina ted ih prehistoric times, the country had attained a considerable 
^lopment, so that at the beghming of the i6th. century it had about 
million inhabitahte. Agriculture which had been held in high honour 
^ now abandoned in the eager search for the precious metals. The now 
li plains of the Coast had been irrigated by an admirable system of 
deducts and the mountain slopes had been rendered fit for cultivation 
^eans of teria^, ^gnificent royal roads, made by the Incas, and 
phy of comparison with the Roman roads, together with numerous 
jrsecting roa^, connected the various centres of the country. Of all 
se works, writes M. Walle, in his valuable book recently published, 
lay there remain but the superb traces, of interest for the archeologist 
le. 

When it had become independent, Peru passed through a period of 
Urbance owing to internal revolutions and wars with the neighbouring 
ntries. Only in comparatively recent times has it enjoyed the benefits 
^ace and entered on a period of economic progress. 

This progress is favoured by the natural conditions of the country, 
ch has still enormous resources both mineral and agricultuml. The Gov- 
nent is seeking to give agriculture a greater development, espe- 
[y by means of a policy of colonisation. 

Before mentioning the various proposals, that have beenmade, we think 
^11 to consider the general conditions of the country, so that the reader 
f better appreciate the action of the State in favour of colonisation. 


§ I. Some information on the geooraphicai, 

AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF PERU. 


(reo^aphical and Demographic StatiUics, — Peru lies between 30 and 
ititude S. and lo® and So® longitude W. of Greenwich. It has an 
of 1^82,332 sq. km., exclusive of territory in dispute ; its coast line, 
' J boundary of the Republic of Ecuador to 

of Chili is 2,000^ km.; on the east, Peru borders on Bolivia and'Biaal. 

peculation is 4,609,999 inhabitants, with a density *of 3.3, 
™g to the. estimate made in X906, which, howeyer, is believed to 
saggeiated.For the rest, the demographic statistics are very few and 
approximate, as the last census was taken in 1879, The population 

o/u negroes, 57.6 % Indians, 

/o nait castes and 1.9 % Asiatics, principally Chinese, 
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^ Hie «dmial iiiay be xeckosied^ a p^t^om , ) 

.ilTOiyants and 60,000 esiigifants; the popolation wot^ the^cde inc 
ia this way, by aboiit 10,000 ixidividtial& a yeaiw la xgos the jnunfc 
iftfividiiafe who landed in Peftt was 73,000, the n^ber of depar 
was 64,000. In these migrations the Chinese figure laigdy; 

With regard to the mortality, M. Walle, in his work, “ P6rou< 
omiqtte from which we re^^odtice much interesting information, obsi 
that it is not very high and would be lower under better saai 
conditions. 

'Geographical zones of AgricuUtm. — It is Usual to divide Pertj 
three very distinct tones in accordance with tht phy^cal features 0 
country^ The Cmdilleias of the Andes traversing the whole coa 
from Korth to South form the Central tone, the region oithe Andes, a 
Sierra, From the Sierra to the sea extends the Cosfa (coast). To the ^ 
the Cordilleras we have the forest regioi called MonMkt extending tt 
confines of Brazil and Bolivia. 

ist. The Costa is formed of a strip of land 2,000 km. long and froi 
to 150 km. broad with an area of 250,000 sq. fcm., this region includes 
only the plain, but also the moilntain region, rising to the height of 
2,000 metres, and extending to the Sierra. The Coast is traVef^ by a 
erous torrents (some sixty) of which the diief are the Rio Grande, 
Condor, Rio Chahcay, and Rio Ghiia. Althot^ situated within the t 
ic's it has a temperate climate, owing to the vidnity of the Andes and 
csc^ sea current called Hlmboldt's current. The temperature varie 
winter betwi^ and 13“ Centigrade and in summer between 24® and 
The Coast is the only region of the country in which there isi a mari 
alternation of seasons, I^t us observe that rain is unknown here ; on 
other hand, in the nights there are abundant dews. 

The coast is the most populous part of the country and the best adapi 
for a^culture. The soil is cultivated, intensively ; cotton and st^ar c 
espec^Uy thrive and olives, rice, tobacco, vines, fruits, vegetables, s 
prickly pears are grown. 

The area of the coast capable of cultivation is about 20,000,000 he 
ares, but only 250,000 are cultivated. The chief reason for this small p 
portion is the want of mter; to obtain it large canal works were necesssi 
The progress and future of this agricultural zone depends therefore 1 
nrigation (See § 4). 

2nd , The Region of the Andes or Sierra consists of a mounta 
mass from 60 to 220 kms. in width. It be^ns about 140 km. £rom the s< 
atod runs north and south from one extremity of the country to the otli 
rising even to the height of 6,000 metres. At a height, varying betwi 
2;000 and 4,000 metres, there are immense gateaux with numerous hui 
ofwttfe. In coEtrast mth the Coast belt liiis I6&<» is subject 
tofptftttial showers, the climate is cold and, in Idle higher regions, ghu 
tltere fe a great difieifence in the temperatare of day and ni^, to the inb^ 
’itw p^rt of'the ^erra. the averacri* 10^ in the day time ^ 
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j * aada^naxiisuiiiLof 150, Above 4,000 

tie teB^iatUre lalls c<wsiderably, to a miaiiniHH of ^18®. 
Siena is the region of ^ain, of cattle foods and Uvestock im- 
iement The soil is i^iy richin metals of every kind; 

3rd. The MontaHa (an expression not meaning mountain but fore^ 
m), extends from the east of the Cordilleras of the Andes to the borders 
ra^. It is abocft i,000 fcms. in length and its breadth varies from 500 to 
[>kn]s. Itsarea is^boiit I million kms. and it consists of an immense 
1 travelled by the Amazon and its niimeroos tributaries. 

The most various jtots of tropical countries are found here, chiefly 
tdiouc and ebony; the vegetation is luxuriant, but the climate is not 
healthy. This is th? principal reason why this immense basin, rich in 
y kind of predoi© tree, has only a population of 130,000 inhabitants, 
temperature varies from 20® to 30® in the day and from 15® to 20® in 
night ; rains are abundant and very frequent, so that the country 
jy damp. Ute rainy season is from November to May; then the rivers 
flow inundating immense tracts that remain marshy for a long time 
give rise to fevers. 

Production. The agricultural produce of Peru is very various, on ao- 
t of its geographical position and its mountains. Industrial plants 
ominate, especially cotton, sugar cane, caoutchouc and coca. In the 
ace of official statistics for the various products, we may form an 
oximate idea of the agricultural production of Peru from the statistics 
reign commerce cited among the sources of this article. In feet, the 
nets of Peru are almost all intended for exportation, except of course 
food stufEs. 

In addition to this agricultural and forestry produce, the mineisd pro- 
ion is of the first importance. The soil is very rich in minerals and above 
1 metals, in order of importance as follows: silver, copper and gold, 
rding to the statistics collected by the Body of Mining Engineers, the 
mineral production of Peru in the two years iqo4-iQos was as follows : 





ufcuHifti j^odnctB 

Qoaiitlty (tons) , 

Anoiint (1) 


*904 

1905, 


190J 

fioliU Combustible Jlaterials 

59,920 — 

75.338— 

! 89.880 

100, c 


38,683— 

49,700 — 

89.037 

ii6,c 

Gold 

0.60 

0.78' 

75.102 

106, c 

Slver 

145.20 

191.50 

530.875 

729,^ 


9.504^ 

12,213 — 

504,604 

725? 

Other mineials 

23.429— 

27,813 — 

51.261 

50,3 

Total . . . 

131,681.80 

165,256.281 

1,338,759 

iMs 

(i) X Peruvian I,ibia {L-P ) “ 25 fM“cs and la divided into iotes; i aol » ajo fr. 
only standard. 

. Goldlsi 


The niimber of workmen engaged in mining and metalling 
abotlt 13,060. 

Foreign Trade. In view of the colonial character of Peruvian econoi 
its foreign trade is comparatively very developed as the following figi 
show : 


Tear Exports 

XinporU 

Total 

~ i 

(in Pemvlan Ubeas) 


1908 5.375.712 

5,295,625 

10.671.337 

1909 6,134,374 

4.436,532 

10.490.906 

1910 ....... 6,408,282 

4,631,280 

11.039.552 

I9II 7,422,038 

6,371.388 

13-793416 

The principal articles of export are 

the following: 


Expwts 

Amount In 

Mbras 

— 

1507 

190S 

Cotton . 

516,257 

798,000 

Sugar 

827,295 

1,048,000 

Cocaine 

66,630 

57.0^ 

Leather (Raw and Manufactured) 

•124,676 

87,000 

Indiarubbear, Caoutchouc etc. . , 

954.623 

609,000 

Straw Hats 

96,698 


Wool 

428,929 

297,000 

Guano , 

392,845 

265,000 

Metals and Minerals . . . . ; 

2.003,6^ 

1,601,000 
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I^t tis ftJrther ffleiitiott m -=r 

Amount In Ubns 

Live Aaimab, Sldns and Hides ..... 23,340 

Ca<^o 5,785 

Coffee 31,752 

ferly Fruit and Vegetables 37,844 


The countries with which Peru does the most trade are Great Britain, 
many, the United States and France: they import from Peru raw 
;erialsand ex^rt to it manufactured produce. The most important 
cles imported into Peru are. 


Imports 

Amount 

in libras 


1907 

1908 

Cotton Goods ......... 

651,249 

560,000 

Woollen Goods 

259.317 

298,000 

Machinery and Fittings 

293.693 

300,000 

Drugs, etc 

155.720 

201,000 

Coal ; 

344.554 

387,000 

Timber and Wooden Goods . . . 

208,628 

259,000 

Manufactured Sfinerals aiM Metals. 

1,150,495 

1.077,000 

Paper ..... 

140,000 

127,000 

Rice 

205,903 



The principal South American Republics engaged in trade with Peru are 
[entina, from whence it imports wheat, maize and cattle foods (total 
^907 • 25,132 L.p.; 1909 : 117,864 L.p.), and to which it exports straw 
s and bituminous substances (1907: 6,641 Ii.p.; 1909; 8,022 L.p); Bolivia 
which it chiefly exports early fruit and vegetables, for an amount of 
615 L.p. and fridt for an amount of 2,565 L.p (i); Brazil from which it 
loits above all flour and coffee (total in 1907: .16,544 ^-PO I ^hilt to 
ch it exports sugar, hats, early vegetables and fruit (total, 1907 : 
,212 L.p.) and whence it imports wood, grain, potatoes and salt 
1907 : 242,732 L.p) ; Ecuador, whence it imports straw for hats, 
acco, f^t (total 1907 : 6^630 L.p.) and to which it exports sugar, early 
t and vegetables (total m 1907 : 25,214 L.p.). 


(i) The figures for the trade of Peru with the adjoining republics represent the foreign 
^ generally, and evident]^ goods in transit tar re-exportation are Indnded ; therefore they 
fcofflpaiatively Wgh. 




Communicaiions. P^is Ucking in lof it^tec^ 
there are no more than 2,000 kms. of railway; the ro^ are mst^flfcieiii 
and those existing are often primitive and sometimes impracticable, 'fjij 
is a great obstacle to the economic develo^onent of the country, 
course of the Amazon and its niimeious and large tributaries is of 
importance for the transport of forest produce; but navigation 
existing conditions presents serious difficulties. On the banks of ^ 
Amazon (called Maranon in Peru), in the centre of the MontaSa te^on^ rjjg 
the city of Iqtiitos, where almost all the export trade of the region ^ 
concentrated. In 1911, there were exported from this river port mou 
than 2 million kilogrammes of caoutdioUc, besides other produce. Paj 
of the caoutchouc travels down the Amazon, but the greater paitij 
exported from the Pacific coast, travelling by the Rio Ucayali and tin 
Rio Pachitea and thence over land to the port of Callao. j 

Callao is the chief Peruvian port for the steamship lines connect! 
Peru with Europe, Of these lines one is English and one German. 

Recently (end of 1912) Peru has formed a National Mercantile fl« 
for trade between Cajlao and the Pacific ports as far as Panama, Pe 
expects that its economic and commercial development will find a n? 
incentive when the Panama canal is opened. 

The following table gives the number and tonnage of the vess« 
that entered and cleared the port of Callao in X910. 


Nttiuber Toa* 


Entered 596 * 1365,761 

Cleared 598 1,356,897 


Industry. As to industry, it is but in its initial stage, except for mminj 
of which we have already spoken. There are, however, many sugai n 
finenes and distilleries ; factories of cocaine, straw hats, cotton and wooUa 
goods, oil mills, factories of paper, soap and HqUeuis, espedally in the de 
partm^t of Lima. Industry might prosper since the raw material i 
abundant and cheap. 

In recent years cajatal has begun to flow into Peru in large quantities 
espedaJJy. since gold was made the standard. 

This is chiefly Nortii American and British capital for worldns 
the mines, for electric works, the extraction of (xioutchouc or for thf 
execution of public works. The most important capitalistic establiit 
ment is iht Peruvian Corporatitm Limited, ^ndnch, as it has assumed » 
large part of the Government debt, is of great importance for the 
finances of Peru, ^It builds and works railways and is interested a 
navi^tion, colonisation, etc. It has received grants of land from the 
Goven^nt of from 500,000 to 2,ooo/)oo hectares. 

The financial situation of the country is satisfactory. 
According to the Government statement for 1910, the revenue Was 2 , 795 ,>flj 
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lid the eij)endittue 2,685>3a2 Iv. p. ; The foiJ^ debt is 3,140^000 

Ijje mtemal liabiliti^ amom 

le feventle principafly derived from cilstoins dues (191^: I>a43,57a . 
md taxes (1910 : 1,050,745 X. p). 

lere are six principal credit institutes, of \riiich we shall motion the 
fperii and London, the lialim Bamk, and the Banca Alentdn Tran- 
ico. The six institutes have a total capital of £1,200,000. At the 
igii the Bank of Peru and London shewed a total busit^ss done 
ting to £4,100,000, 


§ 2. AGRlCUlTXmAIf AND FORESTRY PRODUCTION 

le agricultural production of Peru is as varied as its climate and phys- 
nditions. As we have already said, the produce of the temperate 
; of Europe and North America is here found t(^ether with that of 
)jMcal regions. 

ith the geographical division of Pen! according to physical features 
rictiltural and forest produce is found to correspond. The Cotia 
egion of the sugar cane and cotton ; the belt of the Andes is the 
grain and livestock improvement ; the Amazon basin is that of 
outchouc forests. 

igar cane. This crop (1911) is cultivated over an area of 12,557 
ias (i) and yields annually an a verage of 26.79 of sugar per 
la. The niimber of labourers employed on the sugar plantations 
x> ; their average wage is 1.20 sol (about 3 fr.). The amount of sugar 
led in 1911 was 156,186,275 kg. of which 123, 690, 783 kg„ valued 
^56, 364 ly. p., was exported. In the same year the alcohol distilled 
iie sugar cane amounted to 6,187,000 litres. The area planted with 
cane is provided with good roads which facilitates the transport. 
>iion. The other principal product of the coast region is cotton, which 
third in importance among the exports. Cotton has been cultivated 
1 from time immemorial, as is proved by the fact that cotton cloth 
iently foUad in the tombs of the earliest inhabitants. The principal 
of production is the department of Piura, the northernmost region 
Coast and the warmest and dryest of the whole country. Several 
es of cotton are produced ; the best is sold on the European market 
mt 240 frs. the 100 kgs ; the next best at 162 frs. Peruvian cotton 
bin demand among manufacturers for it easily mixes with wool. It 
that when there is % of Peruvian cotton in woollen thread 
ise pure, it can only be detected by means of <diemical analysis. 


I fanegada « 64.596 aq. metees ; other measures of s^ttface are the cmdfa = 125 aq. 
« 0.695 sq. m. 
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15,6 cultivation df cotton has inade very laiM progress •, even is ^ 
Pertt^y exported 5 million kgs. while in 1911 the esport amminfej 

“ two crops a year of from 175 to 180 kgs. when read, 

w.nt+ In good years the yield may be almost double this. 
®^taoaer®Sirtant product of the Coastis the straw for n^J 

Panam lats ; fS plant is. however, only “HbvaM on a si^U scale! 
t. ^ rvc+i +hc hats are made of stra!w imported from Ecuador. 
^"^cZals ^?heat, barley, oats and maize, are ^ cultivated espe^i 
in the leciOTi of the Andes, but the mode of cultivation is pr^tive 1 
^n^uctdTn of grain far from suffices for the consimytion and Peru h* 
,w>rt a laise quantity. Wheat alone was imported in the yeais j 
'“^8 t?L\moIt of 240.714 1 .P. and 251.000 L.p 
Sie cLtries from whence itis imported are pnnapaUy Austraha (, 
391,2821.) the United States (1907 : 33.617 q.) Argentina (1907 . 29,501 

is proiuS la^rger quantity and constit^ the principal I, 

ofthXdiaiis^conespondingwithwheatinEuropeandncein^sten,™ 

It is also used^ cattle food and for the pre^ratlon of a dnnko, 
itemed by the natives, called ctefar; onlyin tte vaMey of Chauca, 
the cultivation of Maize carried on on a large scale, and atout S.ooota 
S Reduced in the year. Barley and oats are exclusively used! 

feed^^ can only ^ve approximate %ures for the yield per tecta 
itis about 950 4. per hectare in the case of wheat sown on 
^d about 3&) S ; in the case of maize ^0 and 800 1| 

respectively ; in that of barley and oats 2,300 and 1.000 

production of grain might be increased and made remunerati, 
were it not that the deficient means of communication make the transp 

'^^O^^rops. Among the most important of ^e other crops, we s 
mention coca, cofiee, bananas and potatoes. The qUahty of tte i 
in the Andes region is well adapted to the cultivation of every fcmd of tttH 
lii fact the potato jdelds on an average about 3 150 per 

The olive and vine are also cultivated and lately a considerable 
petus has been given to their cultivation. In 1906, 32, ow iectolito 
wine and 1,300 hectolitres of alcohol distilled from wine were ^ 
hi some districts rice is also grown. J 

Vegetables and fruit are not very largely cultivated , although ^ 
sort that is found in temperate and tropcal dimates will ttow 
Aspedalprodtlctis the grows luxuriantly eve^n ^ , 

soils in the Andes re^on, up to the height hi 13,000 feet. ^ 

is prepared containing nutritive elements of the first order, 
natives and the whites make Use of it. 

It has been thought that this food might be welcomed 
{passes in Eurc^ who would find it exceedingly nutritious an 
cjieap. 
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is veiy remtmem are therefore^ 

^ ^th laige dapiM to carr^ on the industry m a large scale and 
; sdentifieprm<aples of the modern systeiDs of livestock impro^nement.' 
piateatts <5 "the Andes support large herds of homed cattle and 
former supply the popillation, especially the town population, 
food, besides fu rn i s hi n g leather, the latter are bred excluavely for 

fl Peru and IBolivia there are certain kinds of animals, the wool of 
l is very dne and hi^y valued, namely the //aiwa (which serves also 
beast of burden); the alpaca and the vicuna The quantity of wool 
illy eaqported is 4,000,000 hg., that of leather 125,000 kg. 
n the Coast region, especially in the Department of I^ma, pi^ are 
lin fmrly laige quantities, and are fattened on a preparation of maize, 
oes and lucem. More than 1,000,000 kgs. of bacon are annually 
iced, and the consumption in the country is so great that this does 
c^ce and more is imported from the United States, 
lotse improvement is not largely carried on : one of the reasons being 
the lUima, as we have said, besides yielding wool, is an excellent beast 
ifden. 

^drest produce. The products of the tropical region of the Amazon basin 
ien the Eastern Gor^Ueras and the Brazilian border are of great 
tance in Peruvian Economy. In this extraordinarily fertile region, 
grow all sorts of trees and bushes from which the most varied drugs 
cdustrial products, gums and resins of high commercial value and 
jr as hard as stone, are obtained. The exploitation of this; wealth is 
red by the unhealthy climate, the scanty population and the want 
od means of communication. 

ijnong the tropical plants exploited on a larger scale are those pio- 
g gums and resins. In 1908 these artides were exported to the 
tot of 609,000 E. p. 


§ 3. Home colonisation. 

^ we have seen^ the population of Peru is very scanty and consists 
iy of Indians and ImiH castes. The Indians are the pure native races 
reserving the customs of their ancestors ; they are in a very backward 
of civilization, indeed, manyof them who inhabit the regions of the 
1 and Mbntaha, out of contact with the dvilized world, are still sa- 
i. Their mode ctf living is very simple and so they have no need to work 
K but by nature they at® not fond of work. 

fhe prevalent system of agriculture is that of direc^farming, with pay- 
: of labourers sometimes in money, sometimes both in money and in 

tinder these drcumstances and in view of the difficulty of attracting 
lent of immigration of European labourers, on account of the low rate 




of a^callnii^ waj^ ^tout 2,50 - 3 of lain 

is naturally assuming ^eat impctftaace bolii in kdU^ry ai^ 
Hjeiefore theOewemment lias fmr aaaoy yearn study^ Jipi^ tojj 
^leater development to agriculte^c, espw^Uy by means M bc» coh 
isaticm. 

Bdore dealing tritit this qUesMoUvit wiU be weQ to^say a tew w^i 
on the land system, 

tbt eacbting orgamzatiott of tbesystem in Peru is a' telic of that estj 
lished by the Spanish eonqUetors and has <mly been modified in so fat 
liie system of land concesskm has;be^ introduced, while, on the other lai 
some large estates have been subdivided as a result of inheiitance, £| 

When Fiancisco Pizarro conquered Perttin 1525, be di videda lai^ pait 
the territory among his followers, estaMshing so many fiefs under the can 
of encomienias. The natives at fet were considered as slaves, then assei 
attached to the soil, and at last their position became a little better. ; 
any case they shared fate of the knd on which they were estahlishe 

Xater on, all the encomiendas, that had been granted to the ^laniaids i 
a certain number of generations, revetted to the Crown Then (1542) thecd 
dition of the natives was definitely fixed : they were placed in a state of pe 
petUal legal infetiodty, declared incapable of making eontzacts, or selloi 
x^thout autiiorization, etc. At the same time the Europeans were forlai 
den*to enter the districts occupied byrthe natives and to come into contaj 
with them. 

served to keep the natives in a condition of economic depressiq 
and inability to produce. 

Whjen Peru acquired its independence (162x^x824) the laud system m 
derwent no substantial change; large esUtes still prevailed (immense lati 
fundia). So that even at present Peru is composed almost exclusively d 
large ktifundia and immense domains of the State. Without considenqj 
the large grants of from 500,000 to 2,000,000 hectares made in recent yeai 
to various societies (Peruvian Corporation etc.), it is not rare to find hacietik 
of from 100 to 150 thousand hectares, of which, of course, but a small pail 
is Under cultivation. So of the 60,000 fanegadas constituting the aread 
the kaciendas on which si^arcane is cultivated, only 12,500 or than 
really Under cultivation. Small farms {chacras, quintas) found especially a 
the nei^bourhood of cities are cultivated intensively, often for til 
production cf early fruit and vegetables. 

Home colonisation is therefore a problem vital importance for tk 
fiirther eoononuc development of the country, being the only means fn 
attracting an active and productive white popufatipn. Many efforts 
been already made 1^ the Government with this oliject, but the resti 
have been rather unsatisfactory. The attantimi of the various govefl 
mmts h^ been , specially givmi to the Afoatefia re^on ; for tk 
oolofxisation of this immense territory various laws have been proiod 
gated both far reaching and generous in character, but at first tb*) 
had'iiO'SUceess tfasoiig^ defect'll the of oommunicatipu* TheEi tk 
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tfie K<to read was tmdeitakefi'd^’W^ tke laf!^p<^ 

per to nlflieterKailte et this road aod tlie lievelepmect of %raflk 
j it^ to Gwemtiient freely giants tmtives ot strangers headings 
) acfes each on condition of their estabfelnng themselves on the 
ngs with toir femilies and constituting li^le settlements ot^mected 
;herhy to Hchis road. They must bind themselves to mainl^ the road 
od order lor the passage of cattle, and to establishat every 40,ldlometres 
$bo, a kind of inn vtore travellers may find lodging and food for tom- 
s and their animalis at a fair price, hi return, the Govemm^t grants 
^ion of to hoMin^, provides the implements for clearing the soil 
grants each family 4^ centavos a day (about 1 franc), for a period 
t months> that is up to the first haveist. 

With the same object of facilitating to immigration of colonists and 
onnation of sodete, in 1898 the law on the “ Montana Lands " was 
mJ. It declares the Amaaon Territory State pre^rty exceptfor those 
ons that have passed into private lands in accordance with the civil 
. It then lays down the various ways in which land may be acquired. 
Hchase for a minimum price of 5 soles the hectare, payable in'instalments ; 
system gives perpetual and absolute possession of the land ; {2) co- 
ition contract, the conditions of which will be estabMshed in each 
cular case; (3) grant on condition of payment of an annual rent.; pay- 
t of this rent is made in advance, at the rate of i sol per hectare in to 
three yfeats,the same amount in succeeding years on the portion cultiv- 
, and 2 soles on every hectare Uncultivated ; {4) free grant areas 
t more than 2 hectares on condition of dearingthe land and bringing 
ider cultivation. 

In sjnte of these favourable measures, private colonisation of the Mon- 
district has not made much progress ; though many cajatalistic so- 
» have profited^ by them for purposes of exploitation especially of 
tchouc. 

All the same, various colonies of Europeans have succeeded in establish- 
hemselves in the MSemtafia and have prospered. Let Us mention those of 
!zo, with more than 700 members, of Oxapampa and Chancamayo. 
first two are German Colonies the third is conqwsed of members of 
>Us nationalities. After having overcome many difficulties, the cedon- 
bave seen their efforts crowned with success. They do not live dose 
ther, but each family has its own dwelling in the middle of its farm : 
devote themselves to the cultivation of coca, tobacco, caoutchouc etc, 
e colonists, who have been able to win the good win of to natives. 
^ manapd, without mueh expense, to make laige profits. The part 
ie district in which tose^^colonies flourish, called Ceja Montafia, would 
ery suited for the purpose, were it not that thp want of means of 
nunication, already refered to, is a serions obstacle to the pr<»ress of 
Mltuie. 

More recently the Peruvian Government has concentrated its efforts 



oil the colonisation pf the Coast, which MnU offer the i^ 
diticms when once the necessary works have been, cw^ 0^4 . 

in view of the meteorological and, hydrographic, coTMhtipns of the C(ii 

(see §-i), in ordertocolonise and farm this. region an immense system 
irrigation will be necessary. The’ numerous streams of, the region 
the essential conditions for the purpose. We know that ' the orig^ 
inhahitaiits of the country carried out large irrigation works, of whicit 
traces yet remain. Indeed, quite recently, farms have been sUccessfij 
irrigated by utilising and restoring rhe old canals made in the days 
the Incas. This is a feet of the greatest importance ; .with inigatj 
agriculture may again reach its former development. - It is now 
that before the Spanish domination Peruvian agriculture was comparatiyi 
highly advanced. The colonial system, in which every effort 1 
devoted to the exploitation of the mines and the subjugation of{ 
people, occasioned its decay. The canals and means of communicatii 
opened by the Incas were destroyed, and much land that, by the uj 
sjratem of irrigation, bad been richly cultivated, reverted to the condiii 
of steppes. 

The Government has therefore attempted to regulate the matterl 
means of ample facilitations and a system of water supply ; in the " Co^i 
de Aguas ” (Water Code) and the I^aw of October 6th., 1893, which is ij 
fundamental law for concessions of land with a view to encouragii 
irrigation. 

This law authorizes concessions on very liberal conditions to thoseri 
bind themselves to irrigate the land they receive. Anyone may obtaiij 
grant of land, consisting of the possession in perpetuity or for a long te^ 
of land and streams, on condition that he binds himself formally, givii^ 
small sum as security, to carry out certain irrigation works on the la 
applied for. The grantee has also a claim to exemption from custJ 
charges on machinery and farm implements, and, for three yeais, In 
direct taxation, besides other important facilitations. 

The Government places at the disposal of the grantee the Stated 
required for the construction of reservoirs, aqueducts and every others 
necessary for the irrigation. When the land belongs to private pesJ 
the Government may declare it land of public utility and e:q)ropriate 
But the measures adopted for the colonisation of the Coast have i 
had much success Up to the present : they have not presented siifSoJ 
attraction for European colonists. Therefore at the be^nning of j 
present year a new law was passed to provide the Exiecutive witha 
capital needed for the colonisation and irrigation of the Coast, seeing 
private initiative has not ^ven the results expected. 
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§ 4. tau NEW eaw on the cou>nisation of the coast. 


bjects attd Means. By law of January 4th., 1913 (N^ 1,794) 
ament is authorized to contract a loan of £ 2,000,000, to be Used only 
irks of irrigation and colonization. 

: is above all a financial measure; its object is to bring into the country 
;iderable quantity of foreign capital and provide the Govemm^t 
deqUate means for undertaking, on a large scale, the works of ixiig- 
and colonisation of the Coast, provided for in previous laws. 
orM and Security of the Loan, The loan of £ 2,000,000 with interest 
; secured by first mortgage on the irrigated land and the works in 
dion with it. 

: will be issued Under the form of State bonds at 5 % % interest 
ib!e in instalments and in full after 30 years. Government will 
three months deposit in the national and foreign banks, specially 
id for the purpose, the money for the instalments and inteiest. 
special grantee of the bonds and the interest on them the 
ament will enter the amount corresponding on the Estimates every 
up to 1942 inclusive. 

be bonds will be issued in the following manner ; up to £ 1,000,000 
he State engineers have made their final studies and presented their 
s, deciding which farms must be irrigated and colonised. The se- 
million will be issued after the irrigation works have been begun, 
ing as new capital is required for their continuation and a sterwards 
2 colonisation of the land. 

he price of issue for the bonds will not be less than 87 % %. They 
i placed on foregn markets. 

mgation Works. When the necessary capital has been collected, 
ovemmeut will arrange with well organized societies offering every 
ty the necessary contracts for the work of irrigation and colonization 
[ing to the instructions of the technical commissions and Under the 
^sion of the State en^eers. 

he contracts will be either offered for public tender or given 
ely. 

ales of Irrigated Farms to Colonists. Once the work of irrigation 
eted, the Government will arrange the sale of the land to the 
sts in lots of not more then 60 hectares each, provided with the 
iary water supply. The price will be fixed so as to cover the costs 
Jgation and colonization, including interest. The conditions of sale 
OT for payment will be fixed by the Government. 
he Colonists. Foreign colonists must be of white rafce and possess the 
lUm capital required for carrying out at their own expense the prepar-* 
and estivation of the land up to the first harvest. The Government 
|x this minimum in due course. 




Exportation. Hie SHecutive authorities may acquire, by agreetoem 
those concerned or by means of expropriatioti, the Unctdtivated lai 
dnded in the plan of irrigation. 

In case of works of irrigation carried out on private land with Gc 
rnent money, the proprietors, if there has been neither sale noi e 
priati<m, will be obliged to pay for the work. 

Irrigation Fund. With the proceeds of the sale of the irrigated 
after deducting the amount necessary for payment of the half yearly] 
test, a fund will be formed called “Irrigation and Agricultml Fn 
Hie Govejnment win have power to invest the available cajatal in 
ifrigatioa works or in loans to co-operative societies that may be fon 
the loans thus granted will be guaranteed on mortgage on land impi 
by means of this capital. 

The Government, on the other hand, will control the organizatii 
the rural co-operative societies, approve their rtdes, and inspect thdn 

Cu^oms and Fiscal Facilitations. All machinery, iron implen 
and other material required for the irrigation works will be imported 
immigrants will further be allowed to bring with them free of customs J 
once for all, the iron implements, seeds, plants, trees and farm animals 
require. Further, the Government may exempt from any kind of tar 
the period of 20 years, institutes and societies executing works of irrigj 
and colonisation. 


RUGGFRI AI^PR^DO, gerente responsabile. 




